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AMERICA Owes much of her glory to the charac- 
ter of her women. During the long struggle of the 
revolutionary war, their devoted patriotism and 
cheerful sacrifices for their country’s cause are 
matter of history. If none, like Joan of Arc or the 
heroine of Saragossa, went forth to combat or com- 
mand, yet many, many there were who put in the 
hazard, lives they held far dearer than their own, 
and endured privations and sufferings—like Arria 
—with such firmness that it inspired unconquerable 
energy in the men of America. 

That erudite and philosophical traveler, M. de 
Tocqueville, in summing up the causes of the pre- 
sent greatness and future prospects of grandeur for 
the American nation, declares that the chief cause 
is—the superior character of the women. 

We cannot here even enter upon the discussion 
of this subject—only we would ask the reader to 
reflect on the vast amount which is contributed, 
both in money and time, by women, to aid the 
cause of Christian missions, Sabbath schools, and 
charities of every kind. How unceasingly woman 
is found in the field of every good work. Her influ- 
ence and aid in literature have also been of great 
importance. Women are, in our country, the 
readers ; and the moral delicacy of American wri- 
Much of this 


purity of taste is owing to the superior intellectual 


ters is universally acknowledged. 


cultivation of the female mind, which, in its influ- 
ence over the domestic circle, as well as in society, 
has driven the foul images, too often found in the 
literature of the Old World, “ forever from our 
shores.”? 

Then the direct aid of female writers has been 
very beneficial. The first periodical for children 
in our country was edited by a woman. The first 
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ELIZA LESLIE. 


PORTRAIT. 


periodical ever established for ladies was also 
edited by a woman; and the ablest and most popu- 
lar writers, in the host of such works that now 
inundate our land, are women. 

Among these female ¥ riters, who have given a 
decided character to our periodical literature, Miss 
Eliza Leslie must, deservedly, claim a distinguished 
place. She was early in the field; she has remained 
constantly at her post; she has devoted herself, 
heart and soul, to the cause of American literature 
and domestic improvement. 

It would seem strange that with her strong Ame- 
rican feelings, she should ever have been thought 
an English woman. Yet, when we bear in mind 
the character of her imaginative writings, we find 
the key to this seeming incongruity. Miss Leslie 
has chosen for her field of observation and improve- 
She 


finds some things which need correcting; and while 


ment, the manners of social and domestic life. 


exposing, as she must, these follies and faults of 
her young countrywomen, many readers have imag- 
ined that she was seeking for subjects of censure, 
with the feelings of a foreigner. 

In order to obviate such a mistake for the future, 
we will here state, that her great-grandfather, Ro- 
bert Leslie, emigrated from Scotland about a hun- 
dred years ago, and settled in Cecil county, Mary- 
land. There the father of Miss Leslie was born, 
and resided till he was of age, when he removed 
to Philadelphia. 


and the grand-parents of his wife were of Swedish 


He had married before removing, 


descent; and thus Miss Leslie, so far from being 

an English woman, has ‘‘ not a drop of English 
blood?’ —to use her own words—in her veins. 

Her father, however, went with his family to 

London, when Eliza was a child, and she passed 
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seven years there. Her brother, Charles Leslie, 
the distinguished artist, now resides in that city ; 
and also a sister, Miss Anna Leslie, has passed 
much time there, so that the mistake has been 
strengthened by seeing notices of the family fre- 
quently introduced in connection with a London 
residence. 

The writings of Miss Leslie are too well known 


Who that 


reads the Lady’s Book (and hundreds of thousands 


to require description or enumeration. 


have read it) but is familiar with her life-like pic- 


> 
tures? She has been its steady contributor from 


the first, and the greater portion of her ‘ Pencil 
Sketches” originally appeared in our pages. That 
popular story, ‘‘ Mrs. Washington Potts,’? was a 
prize Tale in the Lady’s Book. 

Besides these regular contributions, Miss Leslie 
has written several books for children which have 
been very popular; and her works on ‘‘ Cookery” 
and her ‘‘ House Book” are extensively sold. In 


all these writings it has been her aim to make im- 


provements in the style of housekeeping and re- 
forms in the manners; and that many have found 
her an useful as well as agreeable monitress, we 
have no doubt. 

The beautiful engraving in this number of our 
Book is taken from a portrait painted by Mr. Sully, 
who is a second Sir Peter Lely in the art of giving 
handsome likenesses. Those who have the privi- 
lege of knowing Miss Leslie personally, may think 
this picture rather too flatteringly young; but an 
agreeable lady writer never grows old to the ad- 
mirers of her works—and the artist was right in 
giving that expression to the countenance which, 
from a long and intimate acquaintance with the 
writer, he had found displayed in her mind. 

To the numerous readers of the Lady’s Book 
this plate will be welcomed as the face of a friend 
whom they have long wished to behold. It should 
be highly valued in this city, for Miss Leslie is a 
true daughter of Philadelphia, and does honour to 


her birth-place. 





LINES TO 


LiKe the light of yon lone, lovely star, 
That throws its glad beams from afar 
To the soul of the sad mariner, 

Is the light of thy love unto me: 
Let the storm of man’s worst destiny lower— 
Let life glide on like a summer hour— 
Indifferent all—naught hath the power 

To wean my fond spirit from thee. 


The green that in the desert springeth— 
The tountain whose cool gush life flingeth 
O’er the waste, to the pilgrim never bringeth 

Such joy as thy love—love, to me 
Though the world’s hot breathing should oppress me 
And the drear of life’s wild waste distress me, 
There’s an Eden that shall ever bless me— 

A fount of sweet solace in thee.— A. J. 
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THE POET’S 


I DREAMED, last night, of a lovely land, 
And my fancy wandered free,— 

Methought that [ stood on golden sand, 
And *twas washed by the rolling sea 


Boldly and bright in the soft sunlight 
Tall hills were proudly gleaming, 
That grandly gave to the ocean wave 

A barrier most beseeming. 


The sky’s soft hue was heavenly blue, 
With fleecy clouds of purest white— 
While here and there the day god threw 

A streak of gold or crimson light. 


The hand of Art had ne’er profaned 
What Nature made so passing fair; 
Deep valleys slumbered in the shade, 
And towering mountains pierced the air. 


*Mid the glories of nature, a wanderer lonely, 
I travers’d that land over mountain and sea; 
I stood on the hill-tops, rejoicing that only 
My God and his wonders were present with me. 


DREAM. 


Sublimely the voice of the waters arose 
In a de@p-toned roar, that burdened the air 

As the cataract’s floods o’er the rocks that upheld them 
Swept down in broad torrents majestic and fair 


Wild flowers beneath my feet were springing, 
That bloomed, like the rose, spontaneous!) 
Sweet music in my ear was ringing— 
*T was the wild wood’s choral minstrelsy 


“Pl dwell,” I cried, “neath those drooping wees, 
Where the silvery waters flow— 

Pil make my home where all is bright 
As heaven’s own radiant bow. 


“ And my song shal! be of love and joy, 
As the forest bird wild and free, 

And the sorrows that darken the path of the bard 
Will all be forgotten by me.” 


But, alas! as I spoke, reason quickly resumed 
Her empire or mental dominion, 

And my wayward thoughts were recalled from the tour 
They were taking on fancy’s light pinion 





RUINS OF 


(See Plate.) 


No spot in the whole range of our broad and 


varied territory is suited to awaken so rich a train 
of historical associations in the mind of the con- 
templative beholder as that which is marked with 


the venerable ruins of Jamestown. Here were first 


planted the religion and civilization of the land of 


our forefathers in the land of our birth. Here the 
hardy band of cavaliers, whom Raleigh’s lofty spirit 
of enterprize had stimulated into activity, planted 
the oldest English colony of North America, the 
Ancient Dominion. Here the redoubtable Captain 
Smith opposed his valour and address alike to the 
mutinies of the colonists and the treacherous hos- 
tility of the Indians. Here were the cradle of the 
future Republic, the earliest American altars to the 
true God, the first fruits of American colonial en- 
terprize. The ruins of Jamestown furnish a rich 
theme for poetry; and we are happy to present 
some lines by one of our first American writers, 


worthy of so exalted and interesting a theme. 


ODE TO JAMESTOWN. 
BY JAMES K. PAULDING. 


Op cradle of an infant world, 
In which a nestling empire lay, 
Straggling awhile ere she unfurl’d 
Her gallant wing and soar’d away; 
All hail! thou birth-place of the glowing West, 
Thou seem’st the towering eagle’s ruin’d nest! 


What solemn recollections throng, 
W hat touching visions rise, 
As, wandering these old stones among, 
I backward turn mine eyes, 
And see the shadows of the dead flit round 
Like spirits, when the last dread trump shall sound! 


The wonders of an age combin’d 
In one short moment Memory supplies; 
hey throng upon my waken’d mind 
As Time’s dark curtains rise: 
The volume of a hundred buried years, 
Condens’d in one bright sheet, appears. 


I hear the angry ocean rave— 
I see the lonely little barque 
Secudding along the crested wave, 
Freighted, like old Noah’s ark, 
As o’er the drowned earth *twas hurl’d, 
With the forefathers of another world. 


I see a train of exiles stand, 
Amid the desert, desolate, 
The fathers of my native land, 
The daring pioneers of fate, 
Who braved the perils of the sea and earth, 
And gave a boundless empire birth. 


JAMESTOWN. 


I see the sovereign Indian range 
His woodland empire, free as air; 
I see the gloomy forest change, 
The shadowy earth laid bare; 
And, where the red man chased the bounding deer, 
The smiling labours of the white appear. 


I see the haughty warrior gaze 
In wonder or in scorn, 
As the pale faces sweat to raise 
Their scanty fields of corn; 
While he, the monarch of the boundless wood, 
By sport, or hair-brain’d rapine, earns his food. 


A moment, and the pageant’s gone; 
The red men are no more; 
The pale-faced strangers stand alone 
Upon the river’s shore ; 
And the proud wood-king, who their arts disdain’d, 
Finds but a bloody grave where once he reign’d 


The forest reels beneath the stroke 
Of sturdy woodman’s axe; 
The earth receives the white man’s yoke, 
And pays her willing tax 
Of fruits, and flowers, and golden harvest fields, 
And all that nature to blithe labour yields. 


Then growing hamlets rear their heads, 
And gathering clouds expand, 
Far as my fancy’s vision spreads, 
O’er many a boundless land, 
Till what was once a world of savage strife 
Teems with the richest gifts of social life. 


Empire to empire swift succeeds— 
Each happy, great and free ; 
One empire still another breeds— 
A giant progeny, 
Destined their daring race to run 
Each to the regions of yon setting sun. 


Then, as I tarn my thoughts to trace 
The fount whence these rich waters sprung, 
I glance towards this lonely place, 
And find it these rude stones among: 
Here rest the sires of millions, sleeping round, 
The Argonauts, the golden fleece that found. 


Their names have been forgotten long; 
The stone, but not a word remains; 
They cannot live in deathless song, 
Nor breathe in pious strains: 
Yet this sublime obscurity to me 
More touching is than poet’s rhapsody. 


They live in millions that now breathe; 
They live in millions yet unborn; 
And pious gratitude shall wreathe 
As bright a crown as e’er was worn, 
And hang it on the green-leaved bough 
That whispers to the nameless dead below. 
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No one that inspiration drinks— 
No one that loves his native land— 
No one that reasons, feels or thinks, 
Can ’mid those lonely ruins stand 
Without a moistened eye, a grateful tear 
Of reverent gratitude to those that moulder here. 


The mighty shade now hovers round 
Of Him whose strange, yet bright career, 
Is written on this sacred ground 
In letters that no time shall sear; 
Who in the old world smote the turban’d crew, 
And founded Christian empires in the new 


And she! the glorious Indian maid, 
The tutelary of this land, 
The angel of the woodland shade, 
The miracle of God’s own hand, 
Who join’d man’s heart to woman’s softest grace, 
And thrice redeem’d the scourges of her race. 


Sister of charity and love, 
V hose life-blood was soft Pity’s tide— 
Dear goddess of the sylvan grove— 
Flower of the forest—nature’s pride— 
He is no man who does not bend the knee, 
And she no woman who is not like thee! 


Jamestown and Plymouth’s hallow’d rock 
To me shall ever sacred be— 
I care not who my themes may mock, 
Or sneer at them and me: 
l envy not the brate who here can stand 
Without a thrill for his own native land. 


And if the recreant crawl her earth, 
Or breathe Virginia’s air, 
Or in New England claim his birth 
From the old pilgrims there, 
He is a bastard if he dare to mock 
Old Jamestown’s shrine or Piymouth’s famous rock. 


i neeeiaad a anced 


THE 


Tue Syrens of the World no more 

Hold their dominion on the main; 
The Steam-King rules from shore to shore, 
And from his iron lungs the roar 

Would drown their Circean strain. 


SYREN. 


(See Plate.) 


But o’er the Earth their magic power, 
With three-fold cords, is bound— 
For now to Song, their ancient dower, 
The loving Bird, and lovely Flower, 
To form their spells, are found. 
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TO 


Try spirit is fresh from Heaven, sweet child! 
Thine open brow and thy glance so wild, 

And the joyous soul! which shines through all, 
Undimmed, as yet, by its earthly thrall, 

Are tokens blest of a home above, 

Where the light of the soul is the breath of love! 


My heart doth beat with a warmer glow, 

More deep than thy thoughtless youth can know, 
When I sit with thee in the orchard shade, 

And thy bright-locked head on my breast is laid, 
And with thoughts whose every hue is bliss, 
Thou hast given, unasked, the guileless kiss. 

I bless the spirit that bids thee rest 

Thy childish griefs in another’s breast— 

The heart which can cast its sorrows by, 

And the joy that laughs in thy glancing eye ; 
For I know that when youth comes gliding on, 
And the sunny hue of thy years hath gone, 

Thy brow will be marked with deeper thought, 
And thy glance with a sadder tone be fraught. 

I know that toil and unending strife 

Will darken and stain thy lot of life— 

And pray, with the strength of my wayward heart, 
That the light of thy soul may ne’er depart— 
That a lofty hope may gild thy brow, 

And angels speak to thee then, as now. 


A CHILD. 


By *** 


Like a sunbeam lighting a stormy sky, 

My heart is gladdened when thou art nigh; 

Thou bringest again from the gloom of years 

The hopes which [ now recall with tears— 

When my soul, with the world around in tune, 
Leaped, glad as a woodland stream in June. 

I hear the blast of the distant horn 

When the dew-drops glowed in the early morn, 
And the shout that marked the wild winds glee 
When the nuts rained down from the leafless tree. 
I see the ray of the evening star 

That looked o’er the hills by my home afar, 

And feel the joy of a child untold, 

When the early violet burst the mould, 

And the dim, strange awe which the spirit weaves 
When the summer wind sighs through the forest leaves! 


I pray that thy after years, sweet boy, 

Will take their hue from thy present joy; 
That the bitter lessons the world will teach, 
To sadden thy spirit, may never reach— 
But rising stronger from every blow 

Given thee here by the arm of woe, 

Thou wilt be, when thy life-long toil is o’er, 
In a brighter realm, a child once more! 





THE BOY WITH AN 


INQUIRING MIND. 


A SKETCH. 


BY MISS LESLIE. 


“Tie up the knocker—say I’m sick—I’m dead.” 


Juuiet Arnsiie had just returned from London, 
where she had been visiting a sister married to an 
English gentleman. Her father, who now resided 
in one of the southern cities, had been waiting in 


New York more than a week before the arrival of 


the vessel, having come on thither to meet his 
daughter and take her home. Their stay, in con- 
sequence, could not be protracted beyond three 
days; Mr. Ainslie’s business requiring his return, 
and Juliet being impatient to meet again her mo- 
ther and the younger children. 

Juliet had numerous friends in New York, whose 
visits to her at the hotel occupied nearly all the first 
two days. The third she promised to spend with 
the intimate companion of her earliest girlhood, 
Mrs. Luton, who had been married during Juliet’s 
absence, and was living in one of the new streets 
in the western part of the city. 

“You have been so surrounded with visitors 
ever since your arrival’’—said Mrs. Luton—* that 
I have scarcely, dear Juliet, had you a moment to 
myself. So I am hoping for a rainy day to-morrow, 
that I may enjoy your society without interruption. 
I regret exceedingly the absence of my husband, 
whom I do not expect home from Boston before 
next week, and who always delighted in your con- 
I will send the carriage for you at an 
early hour. By that 
time I shall be through all my household arrange- 
ments. I do not ask you merely to dine with me, 
but to spend the day.”’ 

Juliet cheerfully assented; anticipating much 
pleasure from a quiet visit to her intelligent friend, 
who, like most good talkers, was also a good 
hearer. Every one who has traveled understand- 
ingly and observingly, knows well the enjoyment 
of relating ‘‘ incidents of travel’ to kindred spirits. 

In regard to the weather, the wish of both friends 
was gratified. Next morning dawned with a gray, 
leaden sky, and a regular deliberate rain, not pour- 
ing down in torrents so as speedily to exhaust the 
clouds, but a steady, persevering, determined fall ; 
the vanes all pointing as obstinately to the north- 
east as the owners of the returning packet-vessels 
could possibly desire. 

At nine o’clock Mrs. Luton sent her carriage, 
and Mr. Ainslie (who had promised to join them at 
dinner), put his daughter into it. In little more 
than a quarter of an hour, she found herself seated 
on an ottoman beside her friend, in one of the re- 
cesses between the fire and the window; both la- 

1* 


versation. 
Shall I say nine o’clock? 


dies employing their fingers in some easy work that 
required no fixing, contriving, or stitch-counting ; 
while Juliet gave an amusing and interesting ac- 
count of a dinner-party, at which she had met 
several of the most celebrated authors and the 
most distinguished artists belonging to the present 
constellation of British genius. 

In the meantime, an interruption was approach- 
ing in the shape of Miss Fenner, a lady who lived 
at the front windows of an opposite boarding-house, 
and whose curiosity had been excited by witnessing 
the arrival of an unknown stranger in Mrs. Luton’s 
carriage at the early hour of nine. So, as she al- 
ways took immediate measures to gratify her curi- 
osity, Miss Fenner came paddling across the wet 
street in india-rubber shoes; holding up her dress 
with one hand and an umbrella with the other, a 
work-basket hanging on her arm. Finding Mrs. 
Luton’s front door unlocked, she entered without 
ringing; and depositing her over-shoes and her 
other paraphernalia in the hall, she announced her- 
self in the parlour with—‘* Dear Mrs. Luton, whe 
comes to see you oftener than I? An’t you sur- 
prised at my venturing across the street this rainy 
morning, when I had such a dreadful cold the day 
before yesterday. You know the doctor came 
while I was over here, and I had to run home to 
see him. But really our drawing-room has such 
an uninviting aspect this morning, that it is worse 
even than the weather. Mr. Fairfield has gone to 
Albany, and when he is away, neither Miss Wood 
nor Miss Stone ever sits in the parlour. No lady is 
there this morning but old Mrs. Hardham, who is 
so deaf that you have to shout in her ear; and yet 
she is always offended if some one is not talking to 
her all the time. And the only gentlemen are that 
fat old bachelor Mr. Macpluff, sleeping over the 
newspaper, and Mr. Timberlake, the disconsolate 
widower, who never opens his lips, but sits forever 
in the parlour and says it makes him nervous to 
hear people talk ; and two unknown Germans that 
speak no English, and are at chess all day and all 
night; and Miss Hammersley, who is eternally at 
the piano, and only plays two pieces, and half a 
song. So, as I see no chance of any amusement 
at home, I have run over to spend the morning with 
you. Will you make me acquainted with your 
friend ?”? 

Mrs. Luton introduced ‘‘ Miss Ainslie, just re- 
turned from England.”? 

‘« Dear me !**—exclaimed Miss Fenner—‘‘ I am 
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delighted to meet a lady just from England; for 
now I shall have a chance of hearing all about the 
queen. There are three Englishmen at our house, 
but none of them ever tell us of England, or in- 
deed of anything else. And when I ask them 
about Victoria, they look dubiously at each other 
to ascertain which is likely to speak first, and then 
neither of them speaks at all, as if they were afraid 
to risk an answer. And they carry their non- 
committal plan into everything. Indeed, he that 
seems the head one said the other day, that they 
had all made a resolution on coming to America 
never to give an opinion, ask a question, or reply 
to one. We find it impossible to discover who they 
were in their own country, or what they came here 
for. Mr. Spackman declares that as soon as he 
has got through the press of his fall business, he 
shall call upon them to deliver some words; but 
Mr. Fairfield says that since they choose to put 
themselves in Coventry, they should be allowed to 
remain there.” 

**T think so, too”—said Juliet. ‘“* But I can 
assure you that the English appear to much greater 
advantage at home than when in any other country. 
While there, I met with many very delightful 
people, from whom I received infinite and gratui- 
tous civility.’ 

**T hope you have not come home an English- 
woman’’—said Miss Fenner. 

** By no means. On the contrary, it is only since 

have visited Europe that I have known how to 
value America as it deserves. But there is cer- 
tainly much that is pleasant, much that is amusing, 
and much that is interesting in England.”’ 

** Certainly. And above all, the queen and the 
nobility. There is something so pretty in the idea 
of millions of men being governed by a girl; and 
of warriors and statesmen doing homage to a young 
thing like her.” 

** Fortunately for England’*—observed Mrs. 
Luton—*‘ as was said by one of their greatest 
statesmen, ‘there is a power behind the throne 
greater than the throne itself.’ 

** Well, now, but do tell me, Miss Ainslie” — 
pursued Miss Fenner—‘< did you see much of the 
queen ?”? 

**] saw her several times. But my longest and 
best view of her was when she last prorogued par- 
liament.”? 

** How did she do that ?”” 

** It is a ceremony that always takes place when 
the business of the session is over, and parliament 
is about to close for a recess of some months. The 
sovereign goes in person, reads a speech from the 
throne, and adjourns both houses of the legislature ; 
and the next session is opened by similar cere- 
monies.’’ 

** And you saw this’’—said Miss Fenner. 
do tell us all about it.’ 


“Oh, 


**T should like, indeed, to hear the particulars 


of the scene’’—said Mrs. Luton—“ as related by 
one to whom the whole was entirely new.” 
*«La!—-exclaimed Miss Fenner, who as usual 


was seated at the window—* if there 1s not that 
tiresome Mrs. Tracy just coming dewn her own 
door-steps, with that horrid boy of hers, whom she 
educates at home, and takes everywhere because 
he is her only child. A rainy day affords no se- 
curity against the invasion of troublesome neigh- 
I really believe it only makes them come 
There now, Mrs. Tracy and her imp 
They are at 


bours. 
the more. 
have actually arrived at your door. 
the bell. Dear Mrs. Luton, do ring for your man, 
and order him to say you are not at heme.”’ 

“*I never require my servants to tell a falsehood” 
—replied Mrs. Luton, ringing the parlour bell— 
** but in this case I will desire William to say that 
I am engaged.”’ 

‘* That is really true’’—observed Miss Fenner. 
** You are certainly engaged with your friends.”’ 

It was too late. William had already reached 
the front door, and opened it before he heard the 
parlour bell. 

*< Oh, let us in quickly”—Mrs. Tracy was heard 
to exclaim—*‘ or we shall be drenched through, 
in spite of the umbrella. I know Mrs. Luton is 
at home. Here, Theodore, come in out of the 
wet.”’ 

She then drageled into the room, preceded by 
Theodore, tracking the carpet with unwiped shoes. 
** Well, Mrs. Luton’’—said she—*‘ as it is a wet, 
gloomy day, I have come to keep youcompany. I 
have brought my little pet with me, because he 
always feels dull and melancholy when mamma is 
away from him. Don’t you, my darling ?”’ 

This question she accompanied by an afiectionate 
pressure of his hand, which her darling returned 
by setting his teeth, and giving his mother’s hand a 
hard painful squeeze, and digging his nails into it. 

Theodore Tracy was a thin, pale, sharp-featured 
chit, about eight years old (that most unpopular age 
for boys), and looked exceedingly like his mother. 
He was attired in one of those ungraceful tight 
long-bodied jackets that descend below the hips, 
and a pair of strangely wide, full-gathered trowsers ; 
so that his figure, so broad below and so narrow 
above, had much resemblance to that of a short 
porter bottle. 

After the first greetings were over, and Miss 
Ainslie had been presented, Mrs. Tracy, taking out 
an under garment that she was knitting for Theo- 
dore, established herself in a rocking-chair in front 
of the ottoman en which Mrs. Luton and Miss 
Ainslie were seated, and close to Miss Fenner’s 
place near the window. She was one of those nu- 
merous women who cannot sit a minute in a rock- 
ing-chair without “‘ improving it,’ as the Yankees 
say; so she kept up a perpetual see-saw. Theo- 
dore took his position on a large cushion at his 
mother’s feet, that he might have an opportunity of 
occasionally sitting on them hard, and hurting her 
corns. He was also convenient both to Miss Fen- 
ner and Miss Ainslie; being close beside the first 
and close before the latter. 

‘* Mrs, Luton’*—said Mrs. Tracy—‘‘ you forget 
to introduce my son to Miss Ainslie. Miss Ainslie, 
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this is Master Theodore Timothy Tracy—called 
after his two grandfathers.” 

** Grandpa’ Tracy always will call me Timothy”? 
—said Theodore—*< because it’s his own name.”’ 

‘*Hush, my love’*—said his mother—*‘ never 
speak ill of your pa’s relations.”’ 

‘* Why, ma’**»—returned Theodore—* I’ve heard 
you yourself call him an old bore. Now, J don’t 
think he’s half so great a bore as grandpa’ Dum- 
mer.”? 

‘* Theodore is somewhat satirical—something of 
a wit, as you will perceive’’—said Mrs. Tracy, 
addressing the whole company in an under tone, 
which Theodore heard and grinned at. ‘* But his 
greatest perfection is that he is a boy of a most 
inquiring mind, with a perpetual thirst for informa- 
tion. My son, this young lady, Miss Ainslie, is 
just from England.’ 

‘England is in east latitude 25, and in north 
longitude 50°°—said Theodore, in a lesson-saying 
tone.”’ 

** Theodore excels in geography’? — remarked 
Mrs. Tracy, looking proudly round—* it has al- 
ways been one of his favourite studies. He is also 
very strong in history.” 

**Rome was founded by William Penn’’—said 
Theodore. 

Mrs. Luton and Miss Ainslie could not suppress 
a smile, and Miss Fenner laughed out. 

‘* If it was not William Penn it was William the 
Conqueror’’—said Theodore, dubiously, seeing that 
he had made some blunder. 

** You are quite in a joking humour this morn- 
ing, my son’’—said Mrs. Tracy. ‘‘I can assure 
you, Miss Ainslie, he has in reality a wonderful 
power of recollection; and it has been much im- 
proved by the course of private lessons he has taken 
from the celebrated lecturer on memory, Professor 
Gullmaker.*? 

**As to Professor Gullmaker’s system’’—ob- 
served Miss Fenner—‘‘ the things you have to re- 
member by, are harder to recollect than the things 
themselves.’? 

** Theodore’*—said Mrs. Tracy—‘‘ Miss Ainslie 
having been in England has, of course, acquired a 
great deal of knowledge not to be found in Ame- 
nea; so I beg of you to listen to her conversation 
with the greatest attention, and remember every 
word she says. Allow me to suggest, Miss Ains- 
lie’’-—she added, in a very audible low voice— 
‘* that you will oblige me much by taking a subject 
which may be edifying to my son, Please to 
begin.”? 

** And allow me to suggest’’—said Miss Fenner 
—‘‘ that Miss Ainslie may continue the subject she 
was commencing when you came in—Queen Vic- 
toria giving parliament leave to break up for their 
holidays.” 

** Ts parliament a school ?’*—asked Theodore. 

** No”’—said Miss Fenner—“< it is the English 
congress. You can understand that, cannot you??? 

‘“*What’s any congress ???—said Theodore. 
‘*What’s the meaning of congress? Ma’, she 
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won’t tell me what congress is. Miss Fenner’s 
always bent upon not improving my mind.” 

‘* My love’’—replied his mother—* by hearing 
Miss Ainslie tell you what parliament is, (who has 
been there and seen it,) you will acquire an exact 
idea of congress. Miss Ainslie, be kind enough 
to express your narrative in language suited to the 
comprehension of a child—an extraordinary child, 
it is true, but still not yet a man.”’ 

“Are you talking about me??*—said Theo- 
dore. 

** You will oblige me, likewise’*—pursued Mrs. 
Tracy—*‘ by suppressing all circumstances that are 
not instructive. I wish the mind of my son to be 
kept carefully free from frivolous ideas.”? 

‘* For my part’’—said Miss Fenner, ferociously 
—‘*I like everything that is amusing, and hate 
everything that is instructive.” 

Mrs. Tracy shuddered, and clapped both her 
hands upon the ears of Theodore to shut out from 
them this shocking avowal. Her hopeful child 
snatched away his mother’s hands, (giving each of 
them a hard scratch,) and exclaiming—*‘ Ma’, what 
do you stop my ears for ?”? 

‘© My dear Miss Ainslie’’—said Miss Fenner— 
‘*relate the circumstance in your own way, and 
just as you first intended.”? 

** What circumstance ??*—said Theodore. 

Had not Juliet Ainslie been somewhat amused 
by all this preluding, she would have felt rather 
disconcerted. As it was, she resolved upon reply- 
ing as little as possible to the annoyances she fore- 
saw from the boy of the inquiring mind, and his 
no less annoying mother. 

** To begin, then, at the beginning’*—said Miss 
Ainslie—** my brother-in-law wrote a note to Lord 
Willoughby (the lord-chamberlain) requesting tick- 
ets of admission to the House of Peers on the day 
of the prorogation. Tickets were promptly sent 
to us for one gentlemen and two ladies, with ¢ full 
dress’ marked on one corner.’’* 

‘* What was the date ?”—inquired Theodore. 
** What day did you go to the show ?”? 

** August the 9th, 1845°°—replied Miss Ainslie. 

** That’s right, Theodore’*—said his mother. 
‘© You know Professor Gullmaker was of opinion 
that dates are important things. Remember, my 
son, that Queen Victoria went into parliament 
August the 9th, in the year 1845. You know you 
learnt that the best way to recollect August was 
to think of Augustus Cesar, whom for that purpose 
Mr. Guilmaker gave you permission to call Au- 
gustus.”’ 

‘*¢ Had he not better think of plumbs and peaches, 
or corn and cantelopes ??*—suggested Miss Fenner 
—‘‘ though perhaps he is not aware that they come 
in August.”? 

‘¢ Theodore is classical, not common-place”»— 
replied Mrs. Tracy, throwing back her head. 


* All that Miss Ainslie relates respecting the usances 
observed at the ceremony of proroguing parliament is 
strictly true; and was obtained by the author from a near 
relative who witnessed it last August. 
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** Those were the very words Professor Gullmaker 
said of him—classical, not common-place.”” 

**Go on, dear Miss Aiunslie’’*—said Miss Fenner 
—‘that is, if you possibly can. I long to have 
some idea of the style of dress worn upon this oc- 
casion by the spectators.”’ 

** We were all dressed as for an evening party”? 
** My brother-in-law, for 
My sister 


—replied Miss Ainslie. 
instance, had silk stockings and pumps. 
wore a white figured-silk dress, short sleeves with 
lace ruffles, a white blond head-dress, and had an 
embroidered black lace scarf over her shoulders. 
I was attired in a white silk under-dress, over it a 
pink crape trimmed with white roses up the front, 
short sleeves, and a small plume of white feathers 
on one side of my head. A friend who joined us 
after our arrival wore a pale rose-coloured silk, a 
point lace scarf, and had lace lappets depending 
from the back of her head. She 
white feathers. Large plumes are not worn on 


also had small 


these occasions, being justly considered as imped- 
All the ladies 
displayed their most brilliant jewelry.” 

** It is sad to think how much money is spent in 
dress”—said Mrs. Tracy, piteous' y. 


ing the view of persons behind. 


** Quite sad !*—echoed Theodore. ‘* Ma’, am 
I to remember all these dresses? What am I to 
think of to make me think of them?” 

** Your own jacket’*—said Miss Fenner. 

Mrs. Luton was always alarmed when Miss Fen- 
ner and Mrs. Tracy happened to meet at her house 
—the one being so silly and selfish, the other so 
unsparing, and both having a mutual aversion. She 
checked them for the present by inviting Miss 
Ainslie to proceed in her description. 

** Our carriage got into the line of vehicles when 
we reached Parliament street”’—continued Juliet— 
‘* and when our turn came, we drew up at White- 
hall. The windows of all the streets through which 
the royal cortége was to pass, were filled with spec- 
tators. 
usual number of policemen were in attendance, to 
prevent any disturbance among the crowd.” 

‘* Besotted people, to spend any of their precious 
time in staring out of windows !**—said Mrs. Tracy, 
with a side glance at Miss Fenner. 

** Besotted people !”\—echoed Theodore, looking 
Miss Fenner full in the face. 

Juliet continued hastily—‘‘ On entering, we pro- 
ceeded through an ante-room, where numbers of 
well-dressed persons were assembled to see the 
queen and her suite as they passed in. The ladies 
that were here, all wore their bonnets. They sat 
on each side the hall, on seats erected for the pur- 
pose ; one row rising above another, with a railing 
in front of the whole.” 


So also were the sidewalks; and an un- 


** What for ?— inquired Theodore. ‘‘ Why was 
there a railing ?? 

** We were received at the door’—continued | 
Juliet—*‘ by one of the lords in waiting, who wore 
a superb military dress of blue and gold, with the 
badges of several orders suspended by blue and 
red ribbons.” 
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‘* Why did he wear ribbons ?”»—asked Theodore. 

‘*To show that he was a lord, my dear’””—an- 
swered his mother. ‘* Lords are always elegantly 
dressed, being quite different from other people. 
They can be known any time by the quantity of 
gold and silver they have about them—and they 
are very fond of ribbons.” 

‘*I saw several last summer when I was in 
Canada”*—said Miss Fenner—*‘ and they were all 
in rough sack coats and coarse checkered trow- 
sers.”’ 

‘* Then which way am I to think of a lord ””— 
inquired Theodore. ‘‘ Am I to remember coarse 
things or fine ones? Tell me, Miss Fenner’ 
pulling at her gown, which she snatched away from 
him—*‘ tell me, directly, how I am to think of a 
lord. Ma’, tell me this minute’—slapping his 
hand on her knee—* are lords coarse or fine ?”’ 

Juliet proceeded, unnoticingly—‘‘ My brother- 
in-law passed on to the place appropriated to gen- 
tlemen spectators, and which was beneath the gal- 
lery. Henrietta and myself were conducted to the 
foot of the staircase by the aforesaid nobleman 
ome”? 

** Who is Henrietta ?’”°—asked Theodore. 

‘* My sister’’—replied Miss Ainslie. 

** And who was the nobleman? What is a no- 
bleman? Is a nobleman the same as a lord ?”’ 

‘*My dear Theodore’’—said his mother—* I 
will explain to you the difference between a lord 
and a nobleman.”’ 

** | don’t believe there is any’’—said Theodore. 

‘* Do, pray, let this explanation be deferred till 
another time’’—said Miss Fenner. 

‘* No time like the present’—persisted Mrs. 
** There should be no delay in improving 
They should never be suf 


Tracy. 
the minds of children. 
fered to stand still.’ 

‘© Ma’ °—said Theodore—‘* when nobody’s by, 
you often scold me for not keeping still, and say 
that Iam always in motion, and forever jiggling- 
about.”? 

At a sign from Miss Fenner, Juliet Ainslie con- 
tinued—‘* We were conducted by this nobleman 
to the staircase of the gallery that fronts the throne. 
We took places in the centre of the second bench, 
back of that appropriated to the reporters of the 
various newspapers ; their seats and desks occupy- 
ing the first row of the gallery.” 

‘*Were they the newspaper boys ?’? — asked 
Theodore. ‘* Why were they allowed good seats ?”’ 

*‘ You see bow shrewd his remarks are’’—said 
Mrs. Tracy, patting his head, which Theodore 
drew away, exclaiming—‘ What do you pat my 
head for ?”? 

Miss Ainslie proceeded—* At the upper end of 
the room was a platform covered with red cloth.” 

«* Why was it red ?”’—asked Theodore. ‘ Why 
was not it blue? Why was not it green ?”’ 

‘On this platform’’—continued Juliet—*‘ stood 
the throne, which is of crimson velvet and gold. 
On the right of the throne, stands another crimson 
and gold chair to be occupied by the Prince of 
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Wales, as soon as he is old enough to take his seat 
in it.” 

** Who is the Prince of Wales ?*’—interrupted 
Theodore. 

** The eldest son of the British sovereign is al- 
ways called the Prince of Wales’’—Miss Ainslie 
condescended to explain. ‘* The present Prince 
of Wales is still a very little boy. On the left of 
the throne is a similar chair for Prince Albert when 
he accompanies the queen to parliament ye 

**Who is Prince Albert?’*——again interrupted 
Theodore. ‘Is hea little boy, too?” 

** Oh, no”’—replied Juliet—*‘ he is the queen’s 
husband.”’ 

** Why don’t you call him the king, then? Ma’, 
when I want to remember a king, why can’t I think 
of Prince Albert.” 

Miss Ainslee continued—“ Fronting the throne 
is the woolsack, the seat of the lord-chancellor. 
It is a sort of divan, covered with crimson cloth ; 
the cushion (which has a tassel at each corner) 
being stuffed with wool.” 

“What for?°—asked Theodore. 
stuffed with wool ?”° 

‘* The only reason I have heard’*—replied Juliet 
—‘‘ is that the woolsack is to remind parliament of 
their duty to protect the wool-growing and wool- 
manufacturing interests.”? 

** What is parliament? What is wool-growing ? 
What is wool-factoring ?’’—demanded Theodore. 

‘* There !*°—said Miss Fenner to Juliet—*‘ you 


** Why is it 


have inquiries pouring in on you by wholesale. 


Go on, Miss Ainslie; and years hence, when Mas- 
ter Theodore Tracy is old enough to comprehend 
parliaments and manufacturing interests, he will 
doubtless learn what they are.”’ 

Mrs. Tracy coloured highly, and said to her 
hopeful boy, in a voice of peculiar tone—‘* Theo- 
dore, my son, remember this night, before you go 
to-bed, to ask me to explain every one of these 
things to you.” 

** Suppose you can’t””—said Theodore. ‘‘ And 
what am I to remember by ?”” 

Miss Ainslie continued—* In the centre of the 
room was a long table covered with red cloth, and 
at each of its two corners nearest the gallery, stood 
a lawyer in his English costume of a black gown 
and three-tye wig. At the sides of this table, three 
or four deep, were ranged the seats of the peers.”’ 

** Why do they sit ai the sides of the table?’ Who 
are the peers ?”»—demanded Theodore. 

** On the right hand of the throne, and near the 
woolsack’’—proceeded Juliet—*‘ is a box for the 
foreign ministers, among whom I recognized Mr. 
Everett, who had not yet departed on his return 
to America, and his successor Mr. McLane, who 
had just arrived. They both wore the very becoming 
court-dress adopted by Americans when in the pre- 
sence of European royalty on state occasions. This 
dress is a blue cloth coat with a standing collar 
embroidered with gold; and a gold stripe up the 
sides of the pantaloons; a chapeau, and a sword 
complete the costume. Opposite is a similar box 
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for the ladies of the ambassadors, and over that is 
a box for the attachés. Under the gallery in which 
we sat, were seats for the Commons. The former 
parliament-house having been burnt, and the new 
one not yet finished, the temporary accommoda- 
tions in Westminster Hall are not sufficiently spa- 
cious. Therefore, on this occasion, most of the 
peers gave up to the peeresses their seats in the 
body of the apartment. The place of each peer 
was designated by a large card with his name on 
it; this card being slipped under a cord tied round 
the crimson cushion of his seat.”? 

** What are peers and peeresses ??°—asked The- 
odore. 

** My dear’’—replied his mother—* peers are 
lords.’? 

‘“*Then why an’t they called lords and lord- 
esses ??——said Theodore. ‘‘ Say, Miss Ainslie” — 
pulling at her—** why an’t they ?”” 

**My dear Miss Ainslie’”—said Mrs. Tracy— 
** will you oblige me by simplifying your language 
a little? Though Theodore is a boy of wonderful 
mind, you know he is still but a child, and has not 
yet learnt everything. Will you use plainer ex- 
pressions ?”? 

** Don’t?”*—said Miss Fenner, in a voice not suf- 
ficiently low. ‘* What matter if he does not un- 
derstand? Pass over his foolish questions without 
deigning to notice them.” 

** What o’clock was it all this time ?”°—inquired 
Theodore. 

‘* The whole scene was very imposing’?—pro- 
ceeded Miss Ainslie. ‘* And it was really a beau- 
tiful sight to look down upon such an assemblage 
of elegant women; all splendidly dressed, and 
with those finely-formed shoulders and arms, in 
which, I think, the English ladies far excel those 
of America; though, in regularity and delicacy of 
feature, the advantage is certainly on the side of 
our countrywomen.” 

“* What countrywomen ?”? — asked 
*¢ Did they let in country people ?”” 

‘* About one o’clock the company began to as- 
semble very fast’—continued Juliet. ‘* The Duke 
of Wellington came in, wearing his gray surtout 
over his uniform. Then we saw the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, (the youngest of the queen’s two surviving 
uncles,) in his crimson velvet robe and ermine 
cape. He was accompanied by his son, Prince 
George of Cambridge, in a scarlet uniform. He is 
a pale, thin young man, with reddish hair, and by 
no means handsome. The Marquis of Westmin- 
ster, Lord John Thyune, and other noblemen now 
came in; all wearing their robes. The Duke of 
Cambridge talked loudly to the gentlemen about 
him.” 

‘* Did yeu distinguish anything he said ?”’—asked 
Miss Fenner, eagerly. ‘* It is something to hear a 
royal personage talk.’’ 

*¢ Yes”—said Miss Ainsile, smiling—‘‘ we dis- 
tinguished this much. At a quarter before two, 
when a gun gave the first intimation of the queen's 
approach, her uncle of Cambridge said—‘ Now she 


Theodore. 
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There was another 
There 


has left Buckingham palace.’ 
gun, and he said—‘ Now she has arrived.’ 
was a flourish of trumpets, and he said—‘ Now she 
is robing.’ ” 

Miss Fenner took out a pocket-book and pencil 
and made a memorandum of these three sayings 
of royalty. 

** Did not the man mean robbing ?””—asked The- 
odore. ‘* Why did he call it robing ?”” 

‘* He meant”’—replied Juliet—*‘ that the queen 
was putting on her robe of state, in a private room 
appropriated to that purpose. Exactly at two she 
made her entrance. ‘The Duke of Wellington 
headed the procession, carrying the sword of state. 
He had exchanged his gray surtout for a crimson 
He looks quite old, (his age being seventy- 
six,) is very thin, and stoops much in his shoulders. 
The Duke of Argyle carried the crown upon a 
crimson velvet cushion. It was afterwards report- 
ed that he had accidentally let it fall in the ante- 
room, and that several pearls dropped from it.” 

** Why did he let it fall ?”— inquired Theodore. 
** Say, Miss Ainslie’—twitching at her dress— 
** tell me why that man let the crown fall.” 

** The next was Lord Willoughby d’Eresby car- 
** Then 


came the queen with Prince Albert on her left, 


robe. 


rying the sceptre’—proceeded Juliet. 
she holding his hand. Her train was borne by four 
pages in scarlet and gold, the sons of noblemen. 
Next were the ladies in waiting; then the Bishop 
of London; and then the lord-chancellor bearing 
the seals of state.’’* 

** Were they great big seals, or very little ones ?”? 
—inquired Theodore. ‘* Say, Miss Ainslie, say, 
were they big or little ?”’ 

** On the entrance of the queen every one rose”? 
—continued Miss Ainslie. ‘* She took her seat on 
the throne, and motioned for all present to be 
seated.” 

** Oh, do tell us how she was dressed !°°—ex- 
claimed Miss Fenner. 

** The queen’’—said Miss Ainslie—* had a dress 
of white satin with lace over it; a crimson velvet 
robe lined with white satin, and an ermine cape; 
a small crown set with diamonds, and a diamond 
necklace and ear-rings. 
and manner of Victoria were dignified and graceful. 


The whole appearance 


Prince Albert wore a scarlet military coat em- 
broidered with gold; white cassimere pantaloons ; 
and horseman’s boots reaching above his knees. 
The insignia of several orders hung at his breast, 
affixed to red, blue and white ribbons. Presently 
came in the members of the House of Commons, 
headed by the prime minister Sir Robert Peel.” 

** Had the minister his black gown or his white 
one ?’——asked Theodore. “And was there a 
prayer-book in his hand, and did he preach any 
sermon ?”? - 


* Lord Lyndhurst, the present chancellor, is a son of 
Copley, the celebrated American artist who flourished 
in Boston before the Revolution; and after his removal 
to England painted the Death of Lord Chatham and the 
Sortie of Gibraltar. 
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** Theodore is a dear, pious child”—said Mrs. 
Tracy—*‘ and has but one idea of a minister. He 
does not know that there are two sorts.”? 

** Sir Robert Peel made a short speech’?—con- 
tinued Juliet. ‘* Afterwards some new acts of par- 
liament were read; and at the close of each the 
two lawyers that were stationed at the corners of 
the table, turned to the Commons and proclaimed 
in a loud voice—‘ [4 reine le veut.’ ” 

** There now, Theodore’”—said his mother— 
**there’s some French for you. Translate that, 
my son; put it into English. You know you have 
been learning French ever since you could speak.”’ 

** That an’t French”»—said Theodore. 

** Miss Ainslie””-—said Mrs. Tracy—*‘ I wish my 
child to have every possible chance of cultivating 
his French. Oblige me by repeating those words 
over again—slowly, very slowly, if you please.” 

** No matter about the French”»—said Miss Fen- 
ner. ‘* Miss Ainslie, please to go on.”’ 

** Really”—persisted Mrs. Tracy—‘‘I cannot 
allow any opportunity to slip by that may improve 
The first duty of parents is to their 
children. Miss Ainslie, pray be kind enough to 
say that French slowly—a word at a time. You 
will then hear how Theodore can translate it.’? 


my child. 


** [a”’—said Miss Ainslie, smiling. 
** La means she’”»—said Theodore. 
** Reine.’ 

** She reigns.”? 

** Le veut.” 

That’s it. 
** Nonsense !?*——exclaimed Miss Fenner. 


She reigns, he sees.’? 
eee la 


** He sees. 


reine le veut? means ‘ the queen wills it.’ ” 

** Ma’’*—cried Theodore—* she calls my French 
nonsense.”? 

** Really, Miss 
* this is very extraordinary. 


Fenner”—said Mrs. Tracy— 
Theodore is always 
correct in his French. What can be more clear? 
Her husband Prince Albert sees that the queen 
reigns.”? 

** No doubt he does”»—said Miss Fenner. * But, 
dear Miss Ainslie, do try to go on.” 

‘< | must confess’”»—proceeded Juliet—* that the 
frequent repetition of these words, ‘ La reine le 
veut,’ soon began to sound ridiculously—at least 
to my unpractised ears. After this, the queen rose; 
and from a large paper she had brought with her 
rolled up in her hand, she read the speech that had 
been prepared for her.”? 

** How large was the paper ?”’—asked Theodore. 
** Miss Ainslie—Miss Ainslie’’—jerking her skirt— 
** tell me how large it was.’ 

** Something larger than a music-sheet’’—replied 
Juliet. 
ing one of the sweetest voices I ever heard,) pro- 


** Queen Victoria reads charmingly, (hav- 


nouncing every word clearly and distinctly; and 
always emphasizing properly.” 

**T wish you could hear Theodore read’?—said 
Mrs. Tracy. ‘‘ Theodore, my son, take one of 
those books from the table, and read a few pages 
to the ladies.” 

“Not now—not now, I entreat’— interposed 
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Miss Fenner. ‘‘ We will take your word for his 
reading, Mrs. Tracy.” 

** Having finished her speech?>—continued Miss 
Ainslie—*‘ the queen rose; Prince Albert took her 
hand; and the procession formed again, and left 
the house.” 

‘* What did they go away for? Where did they 
go ?’—inquired Theodore, twitching again at her 
‘* Where did they go, I say?” 

Ainslie continued—* All the spectators 


dress. 

Miss 
now quitted their seats; some leaving the room ; 
others walking about and chatting with their 
friends, while waiting for their carriages to draw 
up in succession. We came down from the gal- 
lery; and my brother joining us, we had, below, 
a near view of the magnates of the land, and learnt 
who most of them were. The persons who had 
all this time been seated in the ante-room had 
liberty to come in to the grand apartment, as soon 
as the queen and her suite had quitted it; and of 
this privilege they now availed themselves, moving 
promiscuously among the nobility.” 

“Who are the nobility ?”°—asked Theodore. 

‘* The lords and ladies, my dear’’—replied his 
mother. 

‘‘ What! lords and ladies again! Who 
they? Where do they live? What are all their 


names? Tell me, Miss Ainslie—tell me.’ 


are 


‘¢ You see what an inquiring mind he has’*—said 
his mother, looking round triumphantly. 

‘** Rather too inquiring for the peace and comfort 
of those about him’?—observed Miss Fenner—only 
half aside. 

‘* Having waited a considerable time for our 
carriage to draw up’—proceeded Juliet—‘*‘ we 
got home about four o’clock, much gratified with 
the magnificence and novelty of the spectacle we 
Though I 
appeared to me so much like a scene at the the- 
that 
scarcely persuade myself it was all solemn re- 


had just witnessed. must confess, it 


atre, there were moments when I could 
ality.” 

‘That, perhaps, was because you were an 
American, and ‘ not to the manner born’ °—ob- 
served Mrs. Luton. 

** Ma’, is not it wicked to go to the theatre ?”— 
asked Theodore. ‘‘ Miss Ainslie says she has been 
at the theatre.”’ 

‘* No, no, my dear”—replied his mother—* she 
only says that all she has been telling us reminded 
her of a scene at the theatre.” 

**How does she know that, if she never was 
there ??°—asked the boy. 

Mrs. Tracy winked significantly at the other la- 
dies, saying—‘* How acute he is. You see now 
the effects of exercising the minds of children at 
an early age. That last remark of his is real 
logic.’ 

**1 did not learn it out of my logic book”*»—said 
Theodore. 


‘* No, no—it is entirely your own. We all un- 


derstand. Come now, my son; take a book, and 
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let us hear you read. What will you have tu read 


out of ?”? 
** No story-book, ma’*’—-said the child, affect- 
edly. ‘* Stories are all lies and nonsense. I pre- 


fer history. Mrs. Luton, have you Gibson’s De- 
clining and Falling of the Ruins of Emperors? 
That’s the book I'm studying, now.” 

‘*Then you had better go home, and study it 
there’’—said Miss Fenner, losing all farther pa- 
tience. ‘* We wish to listen without interruption 
to Miss Ainslie, who will tell us something more 
about the queen and the nobility.” 

** Miss Fenner”’»—said Mrs. Tracy—* if you were 
not well known to be a privileged person, I should 
say——”? 

** What, madam ?”” 

** What I will not say.” 

** So much the better.’ 

** You know not how to appreciate my Theo- 
dore. You don’t seem to enter into his character.” 

** Yes, I do, exactly.” 

** Ma’ *—said Theodore— she always seems 
to have a spite at me.”? 

‘There is some shrewdness in that remark”— 
said Miss Fenner. 

** Nobody can deny that Theodore makes excel- 
lent 
mind is always on the stretch for knowledge. 


observations’*—said his mother—*‘ and his 
Think of the questions he asks.” 

** Think of them, indeed !**\—said Miss Fenner. 

To the great relief of the other ladies, a message 
was now brought in to Mrs. Tracy implying that 
Master Theodore’s Latin master had come, and 
was waiting at the house. The young gentleman 
was, as has been stated, undergoing an education 
at home ; in most cases a bad plan for boys, though 
generally a very good one for girls. Had he been 
sent to school he would soon have been made to 
find his level. 

The hopeful youth now held back, declaring 
his unwillingness to go, and his preference to 
staying where he was. But his mother protested, 
that as Mr. Gradus was paid a dollar a lesson for 
coming to her house, the dollar should not be lost; 
and she finally enticed him home by the whispered 
promise of some powerful bribe. On departing, 
he gave a hard pinch to Miss Fenner’s arm, looked 
impudently in her face, and said—** I hate you.’ 

Miss Fenner shook him off, and he disappeared 
with his mother. 

*¢ For this relief much thanks*»—ejaculated Mrs. 
Luton. ‘I could scarcely trust myself to speak, 
all the time they stayed, lest I should forget that 
I was in my own house.”? 

** If you had ordered them out of it you would 
have deserved the thanks of the company’’—said 
Miss Fenner. 


neighbourhood. 


‘* They are the nuisances of the 

They often come over to our 
house, visiting people that board there. The gen- 
tlemen all clear off at the sight of them. But 
what are they pottering about in the entry all this 
time ?’”?—added Miss Fenner. ‘‘I have not heard 
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the front door shut, and I have not seen them pass 
the windows on their way home. 
at?’ 


The parlour door opened. The boy with the 


What are they | 


inquiring mind put in his head, and called out— 
** Miss Ainslie, ma’ says as you are to spend the 
day here, she’ll come in with me again in the 
afternoon.” 


tO we OD DO 


A SABBATH ON THE SEA. 


(EXTRACT FROM AN UNPUBLISHED POEM.) 


BY MRS. HALE. 


On Valparaiso’s barren beach, 
As closed the eye of day, 

A crowd of listless loungers stood, 
While, sweeping from the Bay, 
A noble ship passed proudly forth; 

And when the morning sun 
Ushered the holy Sabbath in, 
And churchward, one by one, 
Those idlers of the eve before 
Passed to their orison, 
Each thought of that brave ship, and looked 
To see if she were gone. 


That morning, over sea and sky, 
Quivered a lust’rous glow, 

As though a living beam from heaven 
Had reached the world below; 

And while, in dalliance with her sails, 
The wooing breezes play, 

That noble ship, all bathed in light, 
Went sweeping on her way. 

High o’er her deck the Freeman’s Flag 
Flung out its broad, bright folds ; 

Beneath its sway a thousand hearts 
That Star-sown Banner holds,— 

The pulsing blood from every heart 
Like crimson rain would flow, 

Ere their own glorious Banner furled, 
Went down before the foe. 

But now, like Messenger of Peace, 
It clasps the loving air— 

For now those brave, warm hearts are bowed 
Before their God in prayer; 

And as the deep response goes up, 
Which thousand voices share, 


“ Hear us, good Lord:” “grant us thy peace ;” 
They feel that God is there. 


Oh! welcome to the wearied earth 
The Sabbath resting comes, 

Gathering the sons of toil and care 
Back to their quiet homes; 

And, like a portal to the skies, 
Opens the house of God, 

Where all who seek may come and learn 
The way the Saviour trod. 

But holier. to the wanderer, seems 
The Sabbath on the deep, 

Where on, and on, in ceaseless course, 
The toiling bark must keep, 

And not a trace of man appears 
Amid the wilderness 

Of waters—there it comes like dove, 
Direct from heaven, to bless. 

And now the list’ning winds have caught 
A clear, melodious strain— 

And now their soft wings fold it o’er 
The bosom of the main; 

Old Ocean’s heaving heart is hushed 
Beneath the holy spell, 

And so, in measure with the song, 
His billows sink and swell. 


Oh, what are temples, made with hands, 
Compared with such a tent! 

Its floor the deep-laid, boundless sea— 
Its roof the firmament; 

And not a shadow of decay 
O’er all the circait lies, 

For water is the eye of earth, 
And opens on the skies. 
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SONNET. 


BY MRS. E. OAKES SMITH, AUTHOR OF “THE SINLESS CHILD.” 


“She was worshipfully pended, honestly brought up, and very wel maryed, saving somewhat too soon.” 


Taov hast bereft me of my golden days— 

My heart calls backward for those girlish hours 

Of which thou didst defraud me, and always 

I feel the pang of wrong upon my head. 

Oh! the crushed garlands and the withered bowers 
Which only have been mine; their bloom’s all dead: 
I, the pale statue when the feast is o’er, 


Srr Tuomas Mors, 1513. 


Hung with seared leaves of yester’s bouquet flowers, 
The !ong lost days of gladness I deplore— 

Untasted joys for ever from me fled. 

Oh, Earth! canst thou not fashion forth a balm 

For hearts like mine? hast thou no potent spell 

To seal up all the past ? no mighty charm 


By which we may encounter wrong, and say, “’tis well?” 























PRECIPITATION. 


BY MRS. P. 


‘* Anp you are really going to be married, Bell?”’ 

** Yes.”’ 

There was a pause of several minutes, and both 
girls looked embarrassed. Isabella Clayton turned 
to the dressing-glass and hid the confusion that 
suffused her beautiful brow and burnt upon her 
crimson cheek, by arranging her glossy hair anew, 
though the moment before she had turned away 
apparently satisfied with the arrangement of her 
jeweled tresses. Mary Ellett sat still on the low 
ottoman she occupied, her arms gradually sunk 
down by her side, her head drooped, and the long 
silken lashes fell over the ashy pale cheek, and but 
that the lace rose and fell with every swell of her 
bosom, she would have resembled some fair speci- 
men of statuary brought from those southern Eu- 
ropean climes where woman's loveliness inspired 
the poet and the sculptor with the genius to per- 
petuate its glory. 

The bride stole a glance at her companion, and 
the carnation deepened on her cheek—another, and 
neck and brow were glowing with the bright car- 
mine that sometimes flushes the alabaster com- 
plexion of youthful beauty; but neither girl spoke. 
The one was the triumphant, the affianced bride 
of one of those favourites of fortune whom the 
world flatters into a belief of superiority ; the other 
was the gentle companion of his boyhood, the 
trusted, but then neglected friend of his youth. 
Ah, sweet Mary Ellett, thy thoughts are away in 
the deep wildwood of thy early home; the tink- 
ling of the sheep-bell is in thine ear, and the soft 
gurgling of the brook over its pebbly bed; but most 
musical of all is the gay ringing voice of Theodore 
Morton, thy orphan cousin. Keep the picture 
bright in thy memory, gentle limner, for nothing 
in after life will ever prove so fair, though much 
will be as faise. 

Isabella was city born and city bred, and no 
such reminiscences of girlhood came to pale the 
bright hues of health and hope upon her cheek. 
Taught from her cradle the artificial conventional- 
isms of fashionable society, she resembled nature 
as little that adorned her bonnet. 
Early initiated into the world’s maxims, she be- 
lieved the first object of pursuit was the securing 
a good match that would allow her an establish- 
ment within the circles of good society; and with- 
out this she believed life not worth having. Seve- 
ral men of fortune had already presented them- 
selves and received successively that degree of en- 
couragemeut that fashionable ladies can bestow or 
withdraw at pleasure without committing them- 
selves—for Isabella was scrupulously correct, and, 
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as the roses 
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little as she cared for paining a manly heart, would 
have been shocked at being accused of bestowing 
one more smile or wal!zing once more with a gen- 
tleman than was strictly allowable. At length 
young Morton presented himself in the hemi- 
sphere of fashion, and his handsome person and 
half a million of dollars at once secured him the 
approbation of its stars. Caught by the transcend- 
ent beauty of Isabella, and charmed by the bril- 
liance of her manners, he followed in the magic 
dance of pleasure, and, almost before he was aware, 
the tide of burning and passionate admiration had 
been poured into willing ears, and words had been 
spoken that could never be recalled, and pledges 
exchanged ere the delirium of excitement had 
passed away to give place to the calmer day- 
dreams of happiness that for years, in the old 
college groves, had made Mary Ellett their theme. 
True, no word of love had been spoke n, no pledge 
of the betrothal exchanged, but they had grown up 
one in heart and soul, and both had loved, as none 
ever love again, while they were nature's children; 
and now that he was no longer nature's, but the 
world’s and fashion’s, Mary was forgotten in his 
temporary idolatry of the proud beauty. So fasci- 
nated was ‘Theodore by the round of frivolities, 
that seem so charming in the eyes of the young 
novice, and by which the votaries of fashion try 
to hedge out the fiend ennui, that he remembered 
not his venerable uncle, his more than maternal 
aunt, the tender nurse of his infancy, nor the quiet 
and beautiful home of his youth, until an accidental 
conversation brought them back in all their power 
to the heart of the bewildered boy. 

In Mr. Clayton’s parlour some morning visitors 
were sustaining a lively conversation with Isabella, 
and much gay badinage was exchanged between 
the girls in reference to a naval officer who was 
but just arrived, and who had been the star of 
attraction at the springs the last season. 

‘* Ah, Bell, it was too cruel to treat the gallant 
tar so unmercifully,’’ said a lady, with an audible 
sigh, while a smile struggled still to display her 
white teeth. 

‘*Indeed, you were mistaken,”’ replied Bell, 
gravely; ‘‘it was Mary Ellett, the pale girl who 
always walked with her father, who was the object 
of the gallant tar’s addresses.”’ 

** Yes, indeed, I recollect,’’ said another young 
lady. ‘‘ Many thought she had caught him, but I 
believe he slipped through her net.’’ 

‘* That was the girl fur whom the rich Georgian 
proposed,’’ observed the first speaker, ‘‘and the 
silly fool rejected him because he was old and 
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yellow, and she poor and certainly not hand- 
some.”’ 

The gliding in of a new circle of visitors and 
the departure of the first, allowed ‘Theodore time 
to reflect. His thoughts revenged themselves for 
their temporary oblivion, and vividly rose before 
him the images of his beloved and neglected rela- 
tions. ‘‘ And I have ventured to make so import- 
ant, so momentous a step, without even the poor 
compliment of bestowing my confidence on my 
dear and faithful old guardians. And thou, too, 
Mary!’’ But we have not time to soliloquize 
with the youth of two-and-twenty, who, just 
emancipated from college restraints and possessed 
of large fortune, was already giddily driving in 
the round of folly. Passing through the city in 
his way home, from which he had been absent for 
years, he determined to spend a few weeks in par- 
ticipating in its pleasures, and ere a few days had 
expired, he had forfeited his so lately acquired 
liberty. 
passion to consult his friends, but now that he 
heard their names pronounced by strange lips, an 
undefinable emotion of jealous regret took posses- 
sion of his heart, and he that a moment before had 
hung entranced over the instrument from which 
Isabella was drawing sounds that he thought might 
charm an angel to linger at her side, was now im- 
patient to be gone. Isabella had marked the gloom 
that settled over his brow, but unknowing the cause, 
she waited till the departure of their last guest, and 
then, with the graceful ease of girlhood, she passed 
her arm through his and walked through the now 
deserted apartments. Her winning tenderness 
awoke the slumbering spirit of passionate adula- 
tion, and for a few minutes he again poured forth 
those accents so dear to her vanity; but soon the 
shade passed over his eyes, his colour changed, 
and though he walked beside her, his air was so 
abstracted that Isabella, piqued at his neglect, 
reproached him for becoming tired of her society 
already. 

** Nay, dearest, that could not be; but I heard 
names to-day that recalled me from the delirium 
of love in which I have existed for the last fort- 
night.’’ Then altering his manner, as if some 
painful thought stung him, he abruptly turned 
towards Isabella. ‘‘ Do you know Mary Ellett ?” 

The deepest crimson that can blush through the 
transparent cheek of woman dyed Isabella's as 
she replied, hastily—‘‘ No—yes—that is, she was 
the passing acquaintance of a temporary associa- 
tion at the springs last summer. But why do you 
ask ?’’ she said, raising her eyes that had drooped 
beneath his keen, nay, almost stern scrutiny. 

** Because she is my own dear Mary, my uncle’s 
daughter, the daughter of her who nursed me into 
life in her maternal bosom. They spoke con- 
temptuously of her to-day. 
to my uncle’s. I was on my way thither when I 
met with you, Isabella, and you have made me 
forgetful of all I most value.’’ 

Isabella was thunderstruck. Once before Mary 


He had not paused in his mad career of 


I must return directly 
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Ellett had crossed her path and snatched ffom her 
the proudest trophy in her garland of conquests. 
It was not to be endured; but the rich prey must 
not be suffered to escape, and she bent her fair 
head in seeming sympathy with Theodore’s feel- 
ings as he poured out the full tide of all his latent 
fondness for his relations, and while internally 
wishing her at Jerusalem, was contriving some 
scheme to keep them separate until their engage- 
ment should become irrevocable. It was at length 
arranged that Theodore should proceed to his 
uncle’s, bearing a letter to Mary praying her in- 
stant presence as bridesmaid to consult as to the 
thousand etceteras of a bride’s toilette. Instantly 
sitting down to her task, Isabella penned so affec- 
tionate a letter to Mary, that she fancied she could 
not resist her appeal, and with an uneasy and beat- 
ing heart she bade him farewell, and then putting 
on her bonnet walked out to make some purchases. 
Meanwhile Mr. Ellett had been called to the city 
on some business, and Mary wishing to make 
some additions to her wardrobe before the return 
of ‘‘ dear Theodore,’’ had accompanied him. She 
was deeply engaged in pricing silks and muslins 
when a fair hand grasped hers, and the silvery tones 
of Isabella’s voice brought back the memory of her 
beautiful Spa acquaintance of the last season. 
Cordial greetings were exchanged, and so press- 
ingly did Isabella insist on Mary’s accompanying 
her home, that Mr. Ellett yielded, and arm in arm 
the two lovely girls returned to Mr. Clayton’s just 
as Theodore, after dispatching an early dinner, 
had gone on board the steamer that was to convey 
him to his uncle’s. 

Reflection had now time to awake regret at his 
precipitation. Should she prove ill-tempered! 
Should she, the idolized of a crowd, not prize the 
pleasures of domestic life! ‘Theodore felt he was 
made to be happy at home, and he now sighed to 
remember in what a giddy round of amusements 
Isabella was continually engaged. ‘The beautiful 
scenery of the Hudson passed unnoticed, and when 
he found himself actually landed at his uncle’s, the 
home of his childhood, the play-place of his boy- 
hood’s holidays, the fount of long-suppressed feel- 
ing was unsealed, and as his good and kind aunt 
folded him to her bosom, hot tears gushed to his 
eyes. The absence of his uncle and Mary he felt 
to be.a positive relief, and as he unbosomed him- 
self to his aunt, he felt for the first time in his life 
the want of that cordial sympathy that, from her, 
at least, had ever been his. When, on Mr. Ellett’s 
return on the third day, he stated that Mary had 
earnestly begged to visit her aunt, who resided a 
few miles from the city, to be convenient to attend 
Theodore’s nuptials without encroaching on the 
hospitality of the Claytons, her mother felt the 
propriety of her arrangement, and hastening to 
join her daughter, left Theodore and his uncle to 
finish the few preliminaries consequent upon enter- 
ing into possession of his fortune. 

‘*Tt was not thus I used to be welcomed home,”’ 
he ejaculated between his teeth, as his aunt waved 
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her adieu, while lonely he wandered through the 
old haunts where he and Mary had sported, as 
careless of the future as happy in the present, and 
all too late he felt he had been too precipitate. 

Hastening back to the city barely in time to 
make the bridal purchases, he carried the convic- 
tion pressing on his heart, that no cup presses our 
lip undashed by the bitter that is man’s allotted 
doom. 

The guests were gathered in the handsome 
mansion occupied by Mr. Clayton, and every eye 
was strained to behold the beautiful bride and not 
less strikingly handsome groom, who entered at- 
tended by a train of superbly dressed bridesmaids 
and men. All that wealth and fashion could do to 
embellish the charms of Isabella had been done, 
and as she proudly stood arrayed in her bridal 
robes, a lovelier woman could not have been seen 
among the daughters of earthe Why, then, do 
the eyes of her chosen wander, and why does his 
gaze settle on the cold, white, tranquil brow of the 
fair girl who stands beside his magnificent bride ? 
Her cheek is as white and transparent as the chi- 
seled marble, and no mark or sign of recognition 


on that calm brow, save a slight compression of 


the ruby lip and a rather deep shading of the silken 
lashes over the downcast eye, could have told to 
one who knew that Mary Ellett had ever before 
beheld the bridegroom of Isabella Clayton. And 
when, after the ceremony, the cousin came with 
quivering and hot lips to press the colourless 
cheek for one short instant only, the dark violet 
eyes were raised to his—and then she turned 
calmly away and mingled in the crowd. ‘The 
bridal was over, and the happy pair were whirled 
off in their new and splendid equipage. Mrs. 
Ellett and Mary also had made their parting adieux, 
and entered the plain coach to return to their 
peaceful home. 

** Mary,”’ said Mrs. Ellett, in the soft, compas- 
sionate voice of love—a mother’s love. 

** Mother !’’ and Mary was sobbing on her mo- 
ther’s bosom and folded close to her heart. For 
several minutes she gave free vent to her feelings, 
and then raising her efes, like violets bathed with 
dew, she kissed her mother, and whispered — 
‘Forgive me this once, mother, and you shall 
never see me shed another tear for him. Hence- 
forth I shall be firm.”’ 

Vexed as Mrs. Ellett felt at Theodore’s conduct, 
still she could not but feel alarmed for his happi- 
ness when she, with the keen-sightedness of a 
mother, marked his wandering gaze and fluctuating 
cheek, and mournful were the feelings with which 
she pressed the hand of her daughter; but she was 
assured her well-regulated mind would teach her 
to triumph over this first wound inflicted on her 
heart, while, perhaps, Theodore’s more feeble 
spirit would suffer in the conflict—for she had also 
marked the proud glance of the mortified bride 
and the lightning glance with which she regarded 
Theodore as he approached Mary; and too truly 
she fancied that it had proved gall and wormwoud 
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to the haughty temper of the undisciplined child of 
prosperity. 

Years vanished and time had done his work. 
Mary Ellett had glided into mature and graceful 
womanhood. Mr. Ellett had been gathered to his 
fathers, leaving a virtuous fame to console his 
friends, and the poignant sorrow of his good wife 
had softened into that tender regret we feel for the 
good who are gone. Mary had supplied her father’s 
place as well as a daughter might, and their small 
but well-managed estate permitted them to live in 
ease and comfort. Mary had learned to use time 
aright; and time, in return, had made her happy. 
True, vague reports came that Theodore Morton 
was a ruined gambler in Paris—for the cities of 
the Union had been too narrow a sphere for his 
spoilt and beautiful wife, who was only happy 
when surrounded by a crowd of flatterers, and he 
had lived for years abroad—but such stories wanted 
confirmation, and Theodore remained obstinately 
silent. At length a city paper came, and as Mary 
read the announcement of Isabella Morton's death, 
a strange thrill passed throvgh her nerves that 
awoke her to a more intense anxiety for the fate 
of her childhood’s companion. Still he came not, 
and his name rarely passed her lips. 

One evening Mary had been visiting a neigh- 
bour’s sick children. Among them was a little 
orphan whose mother was just dead, and as it 
rested its soft pale cheek on Mary’s bosom, an 
indefinable emotion awoke in her heart. ‘‘I shall 
never be a mother,”’ was her involuntary thought, 
and the tears fell from her eyes on the pale brow 
of the little babe. 

Holy nature, thou art strong in woman! 

The emotions this little incident had called up 
had rendered her pensive, and as she slowly walk- 
ed home, twilight had gatnered over the woodland 
through which lay her path. Suddenly a stranger 
enveloped in a cloak emerged from a clump of 
trees, and placing a child of a year old in her arms, 
as suddenly disappeared. Frightened and breath- 
less, she ran to the house, and abruptly entering 
the sitting-room, where lights were already placed, 
dropped the child in Mrs. Ellett’s lap. The cloak 
fell back from its face, and there sat the softened 
image of Theodore just as he had looked twenty- 
five years before, when first Mrs. Ellett clasped 
her sister's little orphan to her heart. The same 
large hazel eyes, luminous with their own light, 
the same flowing brown curls and white brow, but 
softened into feminine beauty. 

Again a restless light beamed in Mary’s eye. 
Month after monih rolled over, and no letter, no 
token came from Theodore. Mary’s figure grew 
lighter in its proportions, her cheek more ethereal- 
ized in its transparent purity, and sometimes when 
the fringes were too suddenly withdrawn, her dark 
eyes were humid and heavy. ‘The little Theo- 
dosia had grown too dear to both. 

Another month and a sealed packet with a 
foreign post-mark came to the anxious Mrs. Ellett. 
It ran thus—‘‘ Think not, best beloved friends of 
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my soul, that forgetfulness or estrangement caused 
me thus long to remain silent. Oh, no; when I 
felt most anguish, I was fettered and might not 
complain. Suffice it, I was not a happy husband, 
and she who is gone could only receive happiness 
in that which was to me a living death, and I felt 
compelled to yield to her whatever could gratify 
her even at my country. Two 
years since I became the father of a little girl, but, 
strange to say, that which yielded such exquisite 
and yet mournful pleasure, was only a source of 
annoyance to my wife, who, after her seclusion 
from society, rushed with brightened zest into the 
dissipations of this most dissipated city, and ne- 
glecting a cold caught after her confinement, was 
taken ill and died. ‘The day previous to her death 
she caused the nurse of our child to come to her 
apartment, and sending every one else away, was 


the sacrifice of 
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alone with her an hour. 


The next morning nurse 
and child had disappeared, and from that hour no 
tidings have reached me of either, though I ex- 
hausted all methods that ingenuity could invent 
To-morrow I 


Will 


and have traversed half Europe. 
set out on my journey to the United States. 
my beloved aunt, will Mary receive the poor pro- 
digal, and permit him to die at home? Home— 
blessed word !’’ 

A week went by, and Mrs. Ellett smiled quietly 
to see how anxiously Mary arranged the little 
Theodosia in her most becoming finery, and how 
familiarly the little cherub talked of her papa. A 
fine, quiet autumn evening, and Mary, almost sick 
with ‘‘hope deferred,’’ strolled down the old 
wood-path in the opposite direction from the ap- 
proach, and there, at the spring, by an old root, 
sat Theodore. 





RUDOLSTEIN; OR, THE ROMANCE OF THE NIGHTINGALE. 


A MINNE LIED. 


BY CHARLES G 


LELAND. 


“ Nachtigal ich hér dich s ngen 


Das Herz mécht mir im Lieb zerspringen 


NIGHTINGALE, that sing’st so sweetly 
On the linden’s topmost bough, 
Tell me of my own dear lady, 
Say— where is the maiden now? 
Dwells she still 
By the hill, 
In the dale where flow’rets blow? 


In the wood green leaves are springing— 
On the trees smal! birds are singing; 
Many a dale hath flowers, I trow; 


Say—what damsel! meanest thou? 


Nightingale, thy gentle warbling 
Hath a soft and plaintive tone; 
But the music of her singing 
Bird, surpasseth far thine own: 
Dwells she still 
By the hill, 
Where the shallow brooklets flow? 
In the dale where flow’rets blow? 


As I flew o’er Picardie, 
Many a league beyond the sea, 
Where the wide-spread vineyards grow, 
And the earliest roses blow, 
Once I heard a maiden fair 
Singing slow a plaintive air; 
And, Oh! the music of her voice! 
My tongue could never tel! 
With what a wond’rous melody 
The sound of her sweet minstrelsy 
Re-echoed in the dell ; 


” 


But this I tell thee, Rudolstein, 
OF this thy love—if she be thine— 
That her sweet voice surpasseth mine, 
As do the glorious stars, that shine 
In silent majesty, 
Surpass the dim, uncertain sign, 
Which gleams reflected in the brine 
Of the wide, rolling sea. 


By a massy fountain stone 
Sat the maiden all alone; 
And, while plaiting garlands gay, 


Thus she sang her roundelay 


“Oh, tell him love is with me yet; 
Ah, me! the summer flowers! 
Oh, tell him [ can ne’er forget 
Ah, me! those golden hours! 
I would the Count were by my side, 
Ah, me! 
In all the glow of youthful pride, 


the summer flowers! 


To claim me as his willing bride, 


™ 


Al, me! the summer flowers! 


Fly back tothe maiden once more, my bird, 
And say that my wand’rings are o’er; 

Ere the roses be gone, or the vintage hath come, 

The Count wil! return to his love and his home, 
And wander afar no more: 

And thus endeth the lay of Count Rudolstein— 

How like you the ditty, fair lady love mine ? 
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CATHERINE SEATON. 


BY ANGELE HULL. 


“ As the rose tree is composed of the sweetest flowers and the sharpest thorns; as the heavens are sometimes over- 


cast, alternately tempestuous and serene, so is the life of man intermingled with hopes and fears, with joys and sorrows, 


with pleasures and with pains."—Burton, 


CHAPTER I. 


CaTHERINE Seaton found herself, at the age of 
nineteen, an orphan, penniless, without friends, and 
the sole dependence of a young sister, whose ex- 
cessive grief on the death of an idolized mother 
had first roused her from her own share to the 
consciousness of their lonely situation in the world 
of care and misery, which few escape. 

A long, lingering disease had consumed the 
scanty pittance with which, by strict economy, 
Mrs. Seaton had continued to maintain herself and 
children since her widowhood. A journey to a 
watering-place, a permanent change of climate, the 
expense attending the wants of an invalid, the phy- 
sician’s bill, a startliag array of visits and prescrip- 
tions, and, lastly, the costs of the funeral—all these 
properly settled had left poor Catherine with no- 
thing on earth but the talents she had cultivated, 
and the accomplishments she happily possessed. 
These, then, were to be made the source of a 
maintenance for herself and Jessy. Alas! had 
she but known the bitterness, the utter thankless- 
ness of such a task, even her strong mind would 
have shrunk from encountering its many trials! 
The wayward humours of spoiled children, the 
tyranny of proud parents, the insolence of the ig- 
norart and vulgar, the insults and humiliations of 
the rich parvenu, were all unknown to her gene- 
rous heart; and when, after some time, she found 
herself at the head of a numerous school, she had 
but the one joyful idea—‘‘ I have secured a home 
for Jessy—for my mother’s darling child.’’ On 
this young sister, the sorrow of whom she hourly 
endeavoured to dissipate, did she centre her hopes 
and affection. Gladly she watched the smiles re- 
turning to her lately pale countenance, and many 
were the prayers offered on High that she might 
restore the cheerful temper and contented mind 
which the loss of an exemplary mother had de- 
stroyed. On her, too, depended the eternal wel- 
fare of the innocent girl and her future capability 
of dispensing happiness to others. Anxiously and 
deeply she pondered on this sacred duty, this heavy 
responsibility, and her heart rose lightly above all 
selfish fear or dread of failure. A companion 
hitherto, she suddenly found herself with a mo- 
ther’s task upon her. To no one could she apply 
for counsel. Relatives they had none, and the 


constant occupation of nursing an invalid had pre- 
Q* 


vented their making any acquaintances in the place 
so lately their home. ‘To Heaven she consecrated 
her work of love, and when she saw the bright 
glance returning to Jessy’s dark eye, there was a 
world of strength within her heart, and a prayer of 
thankfulness upon her lips. 

Jessy was but fourteen, a gay, laughter-loving 
creature, ere misfortune clouded her young brow. 
Her purity of soul and guilelessness of heart, her 
gentle disposition and winning address, were alike 
irresistible ; and, docile as a lamb, she transferred 
to her sister all the affectionate submission she had 
ever shown her mother. 

Catherine was beautiful; her wide, open brow, 
her large gray eye, beaming with intellect, the 
oval face, the delicate profile, the graceful contour 
of the head, joined to a perfect form, made her look 
as Jessy said, ‘‘like an eastern queen.’”’ As 
though, by contrast, Jessy’s beanty lay in a variety 
of expression, a countenance lit up by every emo- 
tion. Her sunny ringlets shaded a pair of merry 
black eyes, and their long fringes swept a cheek 
whose clear brown wore that exquisite colour found 
on the inside of a shell. Her mouth was small, 
and the short upper lip the very outline of Cupid’s 
bow, while the parting of its coral displayed a row 
of pearls the envy of many a lame-toothed spinster 
in the gossip-loving place of M 

A busy day it was that preceded Catherine’s 
‘*presentation,’’ as Jessy laughingly termed it. 
She ran about from one room to another blithe as 
a bird, her sweet, clear voice ever and anon swell- 
ing into some familiar strain that gladdened the 
heart. “A picture in one place, a vase of flowers 
in another; the bird-cage hung advantageously ; 
pieces of music scattered here and there as if by 
accident, gave an air of comfort and ease to four 
walls as unadorned as peeling whitewash and loop- 
hole windows could make them. However, Jessy 
played fairy in adull place, and none but a woman’s 
hand could have arranged a few plain chairs and an 
old settee, to give such an habitable appearance to 
such an uninhabitable looking place. So thought 
Catherine as her sister’s light form flitted around 
her, and she could not suppress a sigh at thought 
of so much loveliness and worth literally wasted 
‘fon the desert air.’’ 

But now mothers and aunts, uncles and guard- 
ians, came pouring in to try the new teacher, the 
old one having been banished by an ostracism a 
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few months previous. All came with the osten- 
sible purpose of serving Miss Seaton, but many 
were there to serve themselves, and discover, if 
possible, a cheap means of educating children. 
People always go on Paddy's principle of reducing 
his horse’s food with regard to the suflering race 
of teachers. Every new one is tried with the 
view of limiting charges ‘‘to a straw a day.”’ 
Truly, Job's patience was tried, but he never had 
to keep a school. 

Poor Catherine entered the room with beating 
heart and trembling step, but her self. possession 
was so perfect that none could detect the gnawing 
vulture beneath. Still she was utterly unprepared 
for the meanness of all—the insulting air of pa- 
tronage of some, the unfeeling questions, extor- 
tions and objections of others. Orestes could not 
have been more horrified with the furies afier him 
than Catherine with the gibbering crowd around 
her. 

‘** Your charges are too high,’’ said Mrs. Jewall. 

**Oh, enormous !”’ Mrs. Holdtight. 
‘Why, my little girl is only eight years old.”’ 

‘“‘And Julia but six,’’ said Mrs. Knight. 
** Could we not strike a bargain and you take my 
three little ones, deducting a third ?”’ 

Poor Catherine had never yet received the pro- 
posal ‘‘of s'riking a bargain!’’ 

**T will pay you in potatoes, Miss Seaton,’’ said 
Mrs. Pinch, who owned a plantation of no little 
extent. ‘‘It will be a great advantage.’’ 

Catherine had heard of ‘‘ potatoe hills,’’ but not 
She was growing dizzy. 


echoed 


of ‘* potatoe bills.”’ 

‘*You must use Worcester for Mary, Miss 
Seaton. She never learned any other at Mrs. 
Bumbleaddy’s. An excellent school, by-the-by.”’ 

‘* Well, you must make out as you can with 
Eliza’s books, Miss Seaton. 
getting new ones for every teacher, especially with 
such demands as yours. Really, it takes a fortune 
to educate children now-a-days.’’ 

Catherine's cheeks flushed painfully, and she 
inwardly thought—*‘* How glad I am that my poor 
Jessy is not here.”’ 

‘**T would like to send Elizabeth one day and 
Minora the next,’’ said Mrs. Sham. ‘‘ Would 
there be any difference in your charges, Miss Sea- 
It would come to the same thing in the 
I would wish you to 


ton? 
end, and be quite a variety. 
practise before Isabel, so as that she can catch your 
style. 
course I do not expect you to ask anything, as | 
give you two scholars.”’ 

Catherine declined educating Misses Minora and 
Elizabeth by a co-partnership, and vainly hoped 
the ordeal was at an end. 

** Miss Seaton,”’ said a lady belonging to that 
class of people emphatically called mushrooms, of 


the genus insolent and presuming, ‘‘ pray, attend . 


to Julia's writing very particularly. She received 
the premium last year, and her father wishes her 
penmanship to be perfect. And, also, be careful 


of her complexion. I do not wish her to run in the 


I have no idea of 


[ will send her for an hour a day. Of 


sun without her bonnet. I am very particular 
about her skin, (it is so easily tanned,) and I wish 
you to be so likewise.”’ 

Here Catherine replied, somewhat haughtily, 
that she had not offered herself as nurse to her 


pupils. Her perfect self-command had never yet 
been so tested. But when one paused another 
began. 


‘* Miss Seaton, Octavia Antonia must learn ge- 
ometry, astronomy, mathematics and the fine arts, 
besides Johnson’s Dictionary,’’ said one, who, 
having heard of such things, wished to impress the 
‘* school mistress’’ with an idea that her education 
had not been neglected. ‘‘ And, please, pay at- 
tention to Tullisha Ann's feet—they turn in some- 
what. And Calphurnia Jane must be corrected of 
sucking her thumb. I depend on you.”’ 

In vain Catherine protested against being an- 
swerable for Tullisha Ann’s feet or Calphurnia’s 
thumbs. Poor Pliny! Little dreamed he of the 
future race of unclassical Calphurnias when he 
immortalized his fond and faithful wile! 

‘* Well, Miss Seaton,’’ said Mrs. Somers, a 
sweet-looking woman, who had been a silent and 
pitying spectator of Catherine’s trials, ‘‘if you 
will be kind enough to teach Alice anything, I 
will be grateful for it and so will her father. She 
is a sad romp, and will be, I fear, troublesome to 
you, but she has too gvod a heart to be wilful. 
Anything you like to give her will content us, and 
I am well convinced that it will be her fault if she 
fails. Good morning; we have trespassed incon- 
siderately upon your time.” 

Catherine looked up gratefully as the speaker 
extended her hand. Hers was the first kind voice 
she had heard, and the flush on her cheek became 
less painful as she thanked her. When she was 
alone, a burst of tears relieved her, and she hur- 
ried to her room. ‘There she found poor Jessy, 
who had been driven away from the window where 
she had playfully taken her stand, unprepared for 
the scene which ensued. 

‘*To think that you, Catherine Seaton, should 
be subject to such mortifications !’’ was her pas- 
sionate exclamation. 

‘In truth, ’tis a noble name, dear Jessy,’’ said 
Catherine, somewhat bitterly; ‘but what have 
we to do with fine names, now? ‘This is no time 
for pride, my child; and school your mind to the 
apprenticeship of poverty or dependence.”’ 

‘* Dependence !’’ murmured Jessy, as she sank 
into her sister’s arms; ‘‘’tis a litthe word, my 
Catherine.”’ 

‘* But the labour is a sweet one, my dear Jessy, 
if it can make you happy,’’ said Catherine, as she 
clasped her sister closer to her heart. 

7 . * . * . * > 

It would be useless to recapitulate the many 
petty mortifications which, like the drops of water 
on the criminal’s head, were slowly but surely 
beginning to sadden the young heart of the orphan. 
Catherine's ‘‘ occupation’? had begun, and al- 
though the more laborious part devolved on her— 
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hearing lessons and making what was easy enough 
appear easier still—Jessy had the equally unplea- 
sant task of drilling hardened ears to gamuts and 
waltzes, and counting semibreves and minims to 
dull children—stubborn children, and conceited, 
impudent misses of her own age. Her once buoy- 
ant spirit sank beneath the fatigue of her daily ex- 
ertions, and many remarked that both sisters be- 
came thinner and paler as time passed. Neither 
spoke to the other of suffering or weariness, but 
Catherine's loving eye detected the feverish pulse 
and languid step of her darling with feelings of the 
deepest anguish. 

One morning as she took her seat in the school- 
room, she remarked Jessy’s cheek paler than 
usual. 

‘Are you well, Jessy ?’’ said she, affectionately, 
passing her hand over her shining hair. ‘* Go and 
walk awhile, my love, and I will supply your place 
in your absence.”’ 

And many of the girls saw the tears steal down 
Catherine’s cheek as she pursued her avocations 
that morning. With unflinching patience, she ac- 
complished her own and her sister’s share of their 
daily duties. 

‘‘There is only one more, Miss Seaton,’’ said 
Alice Somers, rising from the piano. ‘‘ Do rest 
awhile, and let me get you a glass of water. 

‘*Thank you, Alice,’’ replied Catherine; ‘‘ but 
send Marian Selby for her lesson. I will give 
Jessy a whole day’s rest,’’ thought she, as she 
imagined her enjoying the fresh morning air and 


” 


returning with her cheek less pale. 

‘* Marian says, please let her finish copying, 
Miss Seaton,’’ said Alice, coming to the door. 
‘“‘She begs to wait until Jessy is here, as she is 
behind the rest of us in dictation.” 

** Very well, Alice; but Marian’s lesson must 
not be forgotten ;’’ and Catherine went back to her 
school-room. 

Jessy returned with a headache, and throwing 
herself on her little bed, fell asleep. ‘l’oo happy 
to have her rest, Catherine at her hour of dismis4 
sal again called her remaining lesson. 

‘* No—no, Miss Seaton,’’ said Marian; ‘‘ you 
are too tired, and I can do without my music lesson 
for once—so good-by, ma’am;’’ and the child ran 
out of the gate as fast as she could, to put an end 
to all further argument. 

The next day Catherine was surprised at not 
seeing Marian. A second and third morning pass- 
ed, when Alice Somers came to the cottage flushed 
and agitated. 

‘* Miss Seaton, that little wretch, Marian Selby, 
told her mother that you refused her a music les- 
son when she reminded you of it, and she has left 
school.’’ 

‘*Is there not some mistake, Alice ?’’ said Ca- 
therine, both astonished and shocked. 

‘*No, ma’am; I heard Mrs. Selby tell mother 
so a moment ago.”’ 

Catherine had yet to experience the ingratitude 
and duplicity of school girls. More than one event 
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of this kind occurred; but for Jessy’s sake she 
complained not, and many were the slights she 
received of which her sister never heard. 

One Saturday—(it is hard to determine whether 
pupil or teacher loves holiday best )—one Saturday, 
as Jessy sat listlessly gazing from the window on 
the scene without, she saw one of the schoo! girls 
enter the house, while a servant followed bearing 
a dish. 

‘* Well, Mary, how are you this morning?”’ said 
Catherine's sweet voice. 

‘I'm very well, ma’am, I thank you. Mamma 
sends you her compliments and these sausages, 
and told me to bring my music and see if you 
would not give me a lesson to-day, as I missed 
mine yesterday ?”’ 

‘* Why did you not come, Mary, and tuke your 
lesson?’’ said Catherine, by no means grateful for 
the present so disinterestedly offered. 

‘*It rained so, ma’am, that | could not come; 
but ma just receivei these sausages and thought 
you would like them.”’ 

Jessy was he'f inclined to return the gift, and 
felt provoked : aiherine for submitting so quietly 
to an imposition. But her sister sat down to the 
piano, and having given her lesson, dismissed the 
child and returned to the little parlour. She could 
not help laughing as the dish caught her eye. 

‘ You do not appear to relish the bait, Jessy,’’ 
said she, with a mischievous smile. ‘* What are 
you thinking of ?’’ 

‘*T am wondering if this is not what Rogers 
calls the ‘ dull impertinence of life,’ ”’ replied she, 
somewhat pettishly. 

Oh, what a pang crossed Catherine’s heart as 
she remarked the tone of fretfulness in which this 
was said! It was a sad proof of suffering when 
Jessy's sweet temper grew ruffled. 

‘*Oh, Catherine !’’ said she, clasping her hands, 
‘* this all seems very ridiculous, but it is not so to 
How long, 
her 


me. How long must this continue ? 
indeed ?”’ and sank back into 
‘* Already a year has passed, and still ——’ 

‘*And still, my dear sister, we have managed 
The rent is paid; 


chair. 
’ 


she 


to live, incurring no debts. 
Rosanna’s wages also—and yet there is too little 
left to cease our labours. Do not repine, my dar- 
ling Jessy ; for Heaven's sake, keep up your spirits. 
We have but these to depend on; then do not dis- 
tress me by asking how long this must continue.” 

‘IT will not, Catherine, 1 will not,’’ said Jessy, 
throwing herself into her sister’s arms, ‘‘ But, 
oh! how bitterly have I felt the change from my 
mother’s and your tenderness to the false-hearted- 
ness of self-styled patrons !’’ 

‘**Rise above adversity, my child,’’ said Cathe- 
rine, kissing her; ‘‘it is sent for some wise pur- 
pose, and it is our duty to receive it gratefully. 
Remember ‘the jewel’ it contains, and rejoice that 
we are chastened. None have ever been so good 
and so great, or raised themselves so high as to 
be above the reach of troubles. Our Lord ‘ was 
a man of sorrows.’ And now come with me over 
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your garden. There is a cluster of tea-roses worth 
all Mrs. Dunn’s sausages !"’ 

And with returning smiles, Jessy wound her 
arm around her sister and forgot her grief! 

* * * 7 . - * * 

Days passed, and one by one Catherine’s little 
girls left her. Mrs. Selby had sent for an opposi- 
tion governess, and used every effort to deprive the 
orphans of their daily bread. 

‘* How strange it is,’’ said Jessy, one Sunday, 
as she leant on Catherine’s arm returning from 
church—*‘ how strange it is, Catherine, that people 
look coldly on and shun us since a few months. 
It is no shame to be poor, if we are honest.”’ 

‘*Ah, my dear, there you are very much mis- 
taken,"’ said a voice; and turning around, she saw 
Mr. ‘l'esty, a caustic old bachelor, who hid a world 
of benevolence beneath his sarcasms. ‘‘ My dear 
Miss Jessy, have you no idea of what constitutes 
aristocracy here? Do not your neighbours sell 
molasses by the pint and cheese by the half- pound? 
And are they not rich?—are they not honoured? 
Have you no desire of so distinguishing yourself ?’’ 
Did this in Cawsar seem ambitious?’ ’’ said 
Jessy, with a smile. 

** My dear,’’ continued Mr. Testy, striking his 
cane on the ground, ‘‘ you and your sister there 
have made a great mistake in choosing for your- 
selves. You should have applied to me for advice. 
Now, Miss Jessy, if you will but sell milk or 


eee 


vinegar, retail gingerbread and beer, if you will 
shave bills and get a premium for coppers or six- 
pences, you will find your consequence increase. 
But to teach, to make use of your intellect for a 
What have these people to do with 
talent, think you! Pshaw! ‘ Throw talent to 
the dogs.’ Invent receipts. Mr. ‘l'rebat married 
his cook, and see how proudly his daughter—holds 
her head. Let Catherine keep a shop, and you 
will hand cider to the customers. Mrs. Middle 
did the same fifteen years ago, and who drives a 
finer carriage than Mrs. Middle’s Clean 
bonnets; that is more pleasant than teaching. 
Ah, my dear child,’’ continued Mr. Testy, as 
Jessy's merry laugh sounded in his ear, *‘ you will 
think me a sad gossip, I fear; but when I look 
back into the past and see the origin of those who 
proudly look down on such as you and your noble 
sister, I cannot help giving vent to my indignation. 
Your gentle blood, your refinement, your beauty, 
all to be lost in such a place as this for want of 
the wealth you should enjoy. Well, well; fortune 
plays ‘fantastic tricks’ sometimes, and your turn 
will come. Good-by, my dear young ladies; pray, 


forget my scandal.’’ 
* . * * * * * * 


support ! 


sister ? 


** Tf we could but leave this place,’’ murmured 
Jessy, as they sat one evening sadly wondering 
what was to become of them. Alice Somers alone 
remained true to the orphans she had learned to 
love. But what was the trifling sum they received 
from her! Catherine found herself at the end of 
another year with failing strength and bursting 
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heart. Close confinement had chased the colour 
from Jessy’s cheek, and a weight seemed upon 
her spirits. Catherine sank back in utter hope- 
lessness as she marked the bitterness of her sister's 
once glad tones, and bowing her head on her knees, 
she wept aloud. Her strong mind had borne up 
like the oak before the storm, but when she saw 
that young spirit crushed and broken, she gave up 
almost in despair. 

At last Jessy fell sick, and Catherine sent in 
haste and alarm for the physician. 

‘* Nothing will do but change of air, my dear 
young lady; and, if I mistake not, change of 
said Dr. . ‘* Your sister’s malady is 
more of the mind than of the body.” 

‘*Change of air? Oh, God, then she must 
die !’’ was Catherine’s exclamation, as she fell 
upon her knees. ‘‘ Oh, Jessy, my faded flower, 
must I then see thee go when but a small sum 


” 
scene, 
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would relieve thee ! 

Frantically she snatched a watch from the table. 
It had been her mother’s; and hurrying on her 
almost flew to the gate. ‘There she 
met Mr. ‘Testy. 

**Do not stop me,”’ said she, as he caught her 
cold hand in his; ‘‘I must not be detained.” 

‘** But, my dear young lady,’’ cried he, ‘‘I can- 
not let you leave me thus. Your face is as pale 
as snow—your hands like ice. What on earth has 
happened ?”’ 

** Jessy—is ill, and wants change of air,’’ gasped 
Catherine; and covering her face with her hands 


bonnet, she 


’ 


she burst into tears. 

‘*€ome, my dear child,’’ said the kind-hearted 
old bachelor, leading her as gently as an infant, 
and seating himself beside her on-the cottage-step. 
**Is there not air enough in the world for your 
sister that you should thus agitate yourself? Tell 
me all about it, my dear; let me see what is to be 
done.”’ 

It was soon told, and as Catherine finished, she 
put the watch in his hand. 

“*Keep it, child, keep it,’’ said Mr. Testy, re- 
turning it. ‘‘ There is no use to part with it, no 
use at all, Let me think. Can you be ready to- 
morrow morning at six o’clock? Get all your 
coats and pantaloons—pshaw! what am I saying 
—get all your frocks and laces together’’—(poor 
Mr. Testy had a very confused idea of a lady’s 
wardrobe )—‘‘ and wrap Jessy up in some of your 
flannels, and I will call for you in my little vehicle. 
Some miles from here I have a sister, a kind- 
hearted soul as ever lived; you shall go to her, 
and be sure of a welcome.”’ 

Catherine looked up gratefully through her 
tears, but could not speak. Mr. Testy pressed 
her hand and turned away, but as he walked to 
the gate the warm drops coursed down his cheeks, 

‘* Poor things !’’ grumbled he—‘‘ poor things, I 
could not help it, upon my soul! But what will 
these cursed village folks say when they see me 
driving two females in my barouche? Well,’’ 
continued he, looking up to the windows of a large 
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house, before which he stood, ‘‘ who—the d l 
cares! Some ten years hence yon very young 
lady, the vain, fashionable Miss Trebat, after wait- 
ing that long for some of her beaux to ‘ pop,’ would 
be too glad to get me—old Testy. But,’’ said he, 
after a pause, ‘‘ I'll be hanged if she shall;’’ and 
he walked quickly away. 


CHAPTER IL. 


‘The day it came 
Is noted as a white day in their lives.".—RoGEus. 


Tue place to which I beg my readers to trans- 
port themselves was a splendid mansion, whose 
noble appearance indicated the vast wealth of its 
owner. Far and wide lay cultivated fields, hang- 
ing vineyards, and gay parterres, while beneath 
the broad trees that shaded the avenue leading,to 
the house, were herds of deer browsing in the 
noontide sun, or resting quietly until some noise 
would cause them to lift their graceful heads and 
bound away, scared by the rustling of a leaf. 
Fountains played here and there before the house, 
while behind, the raised windows of a wide con- 
servatory displayed the rare exotics within. A 
gentleman of distinguished appearance stood ab- 
stractedly gazing upon the bright scene without. 
In his absence of mind he had scattered hundreds 
of brilliant leaves at his feet. His features were 
not regular enough for a young lady’s beau ideal, 
but the tout ensemble was perfect. The high noble 
forehead, the clear blue eye, the curved mouth, 
were all expressive of the mind within; and amid 
the waving masses of dark hair around his brow, 
one or two silver threads might have been detect- 
ed, as though he had not passed unscathed through 
time's rough stream. Left an orphan at eighieen, 
Horbourne St. Clair had arrived at the age of thirty, 
and still remained (to the disappointment of many 
a fair one’s hopes), a single man. Many a bright 
lip has smiled on him, but he doubted its truth. 
Many a soft word had been lavished on him, but 
still he was skeptic enough to dream of insincerity. 


And yet, as he passed through a long suite of 


rooms solitary and alone, he could not help ex- 
claiming, with Cosmo de Medici—‘‘ Questa e 
troppo gran casa a si poco famiglia.’’ 

** Myself—myself, wherever I turn,’’ continued 
he, as he saw his form reflected on every side in 
the immense mirrors that reached the floor. And 
as he put back the rich velvet curtains and gazed 
upon the lovely landscape around, a deep sigh told 
how the proud owner of it all yearned for some 
‘* kindred spirit’? with whom to share its wealth. 

A piano stood closed in one of the recesses, 
while at Horbourne’s side a harp neglected and 
unstrung turned tell-tale on what once had been 
the thought of its master. His elbow struck the 
loosened string, and the deep discordant sound 


’ 


swept through the apartment. 
‘*Pshaw!’’ said he, as he stepped forward and 
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pulled the bell, ‘‘ perhaps my bride’s voice might 
one day have proved as tuneless as the harp I 
purchased in my dreams of happiness. Ay’’—and 
there was a bitterness in his tone—‘‘ if I had had 
less of all this splendour, I might have been loved 
for some merit of my own.—My horse,”’ said he, 
as the servant opened the door. 

** Well, what is it, Thomas?’ asked he, per- 
ceiving the man remain as if anxious to speak. 

‘*If you please, sir, Johnson has just returned 
from Rose farm and wishes to see you.”’ 

**'Tell him to come in, then,’’ replied Horbourne, 
sinking into an arm-chair. ‘‘I am never alone!’’ 
and he burst into a laugh as the impatient phrase 
fell from his lips. ‘‘ A pretty lover I would make, 
surely, with my whims and my lady’s, too!’’ 

‘*T beg pardon, sir,’’ said Johnson, an old family 
servant ; ‘‘ but Thomas told me to come up.”’ 

‘* Yes, Johnson, I sent for you here. What do 
you want ?”’ 

‘* Knowing as how you knowed everybody, Mr. 
Horbourne, I come to show you something I found 
as I was ridin’ along early this morning. You 
see, sir, I was comin’ on slowly, (not that I would 
have you think that I am anyways idle, sir,) but I 
was riding along very early this morning—I think 
it might have been about five o'clock, ‘cause, you 
see, Mr. Horbourne, it wan’t very far from Rose 
farm—although it’s a good sixteen mile from here ; 
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so, as 1 was ridin’ 

‘* Well, what did you find, my good Johnson ?”’ 
and Mr. St. Clair’s tone of voice was somewhat 
indicative of impatience. 

‘* You see, sir,’’ returned Johnson, not in the 
least disconcerted, ‘‘ it was about five o’clock this 
morning; and as I had already made two mile from 
Rose farm, and the horse is a little lame, too—(T 
must tell you, sir, how he got lamed, far I don't 
wish you to imagine me in any way hard on a 
dumb animal.) As I passed the milestone this 
side of Rose farm, there was a man settin’ down 
on a log, and he had on——’’ 

** But what did you find ?’’ exclaimed his listen- 
er, rising hastily out of his seat. ‘‘ Do you not 
see me waiting here while my horse is at the 
door ?”’ 

‘*Oh, I beg pardon, sir; I found a lady on the 
road,’’ said Johnson. 

** A lady ?’’ repeated Horbourne, laughing. 

‘** Yes, sir, a lady,’’ said Johnson, drawing him- 
self up with great dignity; ‘‘and here she be, all 
in a gold case, and her own hair at the back of her 
head."’ 

‘* A miniature,’’ said Horbourne, taking it from 
him. ‘* What a lovely face!’’ and still gazing on 
it, he again exclaimed, ‘‘ what a lovely face! 
Where can such a treasure lie hid ?’’ 

‘It was pretty well kivered up with sand, Mr. 
Horbourne; but as I told you before, I found it 
two mile this side o’ Rose farm, just as 1 was 
comin’ slowly along, about five o’clock this morn- 
ing. You know the lady, sir?’’ said Johnson, 
inquiringly. 
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** No, Johnson. I do not,’’ said Horbourne, still 
contemplating the picture. ‘‘ That leaves us but 
one way of discovering the owner, and I must 
advertise it.’’ 

**Oh, disert it by all means, sir,’’ said John- 
son. ‘* Maybe the lady’s sweetheart might have 
lost it, and he’ll be in great distress, poor young 
gentleman.”’ 

** Nonsense !’’ exclaimed Mr. St. Clair, testily. 

Johnson had quite interrupted a pleasant train 
of thought into which he had unconsciously fallen 
while a pair of dark eyes were fixed on his. 

“‘T havn't told you, sir, how the horse got 
lamed,’’ and Johnson looked up for permission to 
continue his story. 

**T never beheld a finer eye,’ 

‘* Why, as for that, sir, Jonny's eyes be much 


’ 


was the answer. 





finer, ‘cause the other's 

**Jenny! Who are you speaking of? What 
Jenny—or rather Jane, for it appears to me, John- 
son, that you are somewhat familiar in cailing a 
lady by her name. Nay, sir, you are impertinent.’’ 

** But I wan't talking about ladies, Mister Hor- 
bourne,’’ replied the man, smiling, as he scratched 
his head; ‘‘ J meaned the black mare Jenny.”’ 

** You can go, Johnson,”’ said his master, after 
looking at him fora moment. ‘‘ Tell ‘Thomas to 
lead my horse back to the stable; I shall not ride 
to-day.”’ 

‘Yes, sir;”’ 
alone. 

** Beautiful—oh, And 
common portrait; there is an air of high-breeding 


and once more Horbourne was 


beautiful ! this is no 
about the head, an elegance in the nose, gentle 
blood in the slender white throat and small hand ; 
nay, the cashmere that is negligently cast around 
her, tells a tale of the fair beauty’s refined taste. 
Sweet one, do not madden me by the gaze of 
those bright eyes! ‘The original, where can she 
be? Can I not find her, and then——? 

Horbourne’s thoughts would fly off to their re- 


Pshaw!”’ 
volving point, and after exclaiming at his madness, 
he took his hat and strolled down to the intelli- 
gence-office with the miniature in his hand. 

‘*Is there no mark upon it, sir, by which it 
could be better recognized ?’’ asked the clerk. 

**T do not know, indeed,’’ said Horbourne, for- 
getting that he had not once turned it over. 
‘* There may be a spring.’’ 

‘*] think I see some letters on the back, Mr. 
St. Clair,’’ said the clerk, somewhat amused as he 
watched his attempts to find an opening in the glass. 

‘* Ah, indeed? Yes, here are initials;’’ and 
beneath a lock of fair hair like golden threads, 
were engraved the letters ‘‘ C. D.’’ 

> * * * . * * * 

‘** A gentleman, sir,’’ said Thomas, opening the 
door of the room wherein Horbourne St. Clair 
sat musing, with a book in his hand. 

** My name is Testy, sir, Mr. Nathaniel Testy, 
of——"’ 

Horbourne bowed; the servant placed a chair 
and withdrew. 
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‘“*T came, Mr.—St. Clair is the name, I think ?”’ 
and the old bachelor drew out a paper from his 
pocket-book, and waiting until he had donned his 
spectacles, repeated his question—‘‘ Your name is 
St. Clair, if you are the gentleman who advertised 
a miniature ?”’ 

‘* How do you do, Mr. Testy? I really am de- 
lighted to see you!’’ exclaimed Horbourne, start- 
ing up. 

Mr. Testy pushed his spectacles back to get a 
better view of his host. 

** Really,”’ said he, looking surprised; and then 


suddenly pausing—‘‘ Oh, how do youdo? Iam 
very well, I thank you.”’ 
**T am delighted to hear it, Mr. Testy. You 


” 


came to inquire about—— 

‘* About Miss Seaton’s miniature, sir, found on 
the road to ——, about two miles,’”’ and here Mr. 
Testy drew out the paper to read the advertisement 
once more—‘‘ about two miles from Rose farm.’’ 

‘* Miss Seaton? Miss Seaton, I think you said, 
sir ?”’ 

**T did, Mr. St. Clair. 
is the lady to whom the miniature belongs. 


Miss Catherine Seaton 
The 
initials are——’’ 

***C. D.’ beneath a lock of hair,’’ interrupted 
Horbourne, suddenly cast down from the pinnacle 
of delight on which he had for a moment stood. 

‘*'The miniature is of Mrs. Seaton. It belonged 
to her sister, Catherine Douglas, and was sent by 
her for her niece to copy.”’ 

‘*To copy? Ah!’’ and recollecting himself, 
Horbourne paused. ‘‘I wish that I could possess 
a copy of so beautiful a countenance,’ 


’ 


he con- 
tinued, wondering in his own mind how he could 
discover more respecting the daughter of a mother 
so lovely ; and drawing the locket from his bosom, 
he gave it reluctantly into Mr. Testy’s hand. 

‘* Catherine herself, by all that is perfect !’’ ex- 
claimed the old bachelor, delighted. ‘‘I had never 
seen this miniature, Mr. St. Clair, but it was lost 
by Miss Seaton while she was traveling with me 
a few miles from ———, and seeing your advertise- 
ment, she bade me claim it.’’ 


**Ts such beauty as that wasted on ?”’ asked 





Horbourne, with a smile. 

‘* Wasted, indeed!’’ said Mr. Testy, with a 
bang on the chair. ‘‘ Would you believe it, sir, 
that Catherine Seaton and her sister might have 
died ——”’ 

He stopped suddenly, recollecting that he had 
no right to betray the confidence of the orphans. 
And yet before night, Horbourne St. Clair, without 
even asking another question, knew their whole 
history, while Mr. Testy sat ensconced in the most 
comfortable seat to be found in St. Clair manor, 
as cosily as though he were settled for life. 

‘*' Then you will not remain longer ?’’ said Hor- 
bourne, as they sat at breakfast the next morning. 

‘*T promised to be at my sister’s to-night, sir, 
or I should be most happy to stay and explore the 
beauties of your splendid possessions, If you will 
allow me, I will go for my horse ?”’ 














‘* My dear sir, pray let the horse follow my car- 
riage. I will be delighted to accompany you on 
my way to Rose farm, and you will find yourself 
much less fatigued, I do assure you.’’ 

“*T do not doubt it,’’ replied Mr. Testy, quite 
won by St. Clair’s winning politeness. ‘‘ Sixteen 
miles on horseback are somewhat too much for an 
old man, and I gladiy accept your kind ofler.”’ 

* * * a . 7 * = 

** Will you not come in, Mr. St. Clair ?’’ said 
Mr. Testy, as his young host descended to assist 
him in alighting from the carriage. 

‘** Not this evening, I thank you, but to-morrow 
I shall do myself the pleasure of calling upon you.’’ 
And Horbourne’s proud equipage swept along the 
secluded road, the owner dreaming within of a 
lovely form that might be won to sit by his side 
and end his loneliness. 

* * * * * o * * 

Two months after a lady and gentleman were 
gazing together from the window at St. Clair ma- 
nor. Nothing could exceed the splendour of the 
newly-furnished apartment. Paintings and porce- 
lain, statues and carving, the magnificent hangings, 
the broad silver frames around the mirrors, all told 
how much had been expended to greet the bride 
who was mistress of it all. But as Catherine St. 
Clair’s face was turned to view, none dreamed of 
aught else but its rare beauty. 

‘* How lovely she is!’’ exclaimed Catherine, as 
Jessy was seen on the walk with her arm in Mr. 
Testy’s. ‘‘Do you not think so, Horbourne ?’’ 
and she turned to her husband. 

** Ay, sweet Catherine ; but I was thinking more 
of the soft eyes before me. Oh! you cannot tell 
how deeply I feel the happiness of possessing a 
companion so loved as I love you! I am no longer 
the solitary master of all this magnificence. You 
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are mine, my guardian angel, ever since I first be- 
hejd the miniature, the blessed miniature, that sent 
you to me. And to know you love me, Cathe- 
rine !”’ 

‘* Ah, Horbourne,”’ said his wife, pressing the 
hand that held hers, ‘‘ how happy I am to hear you 
speak thus. You know full well that the wealth 
you shower on the penniless orphan is nothing 
compared to the noble, generous heart I am proud 
And yet,’’ continued she, as the 
tears sprang in her dark eyes, ‘‘ how few, how very 
few would have trusted as you have done.”’ 

St. Clair pressed her to his heart—but who could 


have doubted Catherine Seaton ! 
> > * > * * * * 


, 


to have won. 


’ 


‘* Mother, the cottage windows are open,’’ said 
Alice Somers. 

‘* Here is a letter, Miss Alice,’’ said the servant. 

‘*From Jessy !’’ screamed the child, tearing it 
open with delight. ‘‘‘St. Clair manor — dear 
Alice.’ Oh, mother—mother, Catherine is mar- 
ried !”” 

The letter contained the news of their change 
from gloom to happiness, and a few lines from 
Mrs. St. Clair, begging the ‘* opposition governess”’ 
to take her place and accept the cottage as it stood. 

‘* Married to Mr. St. Clair?’ Upon my word, 
that is doing well for a poor schoolmistress,’’ said 
Mrs. Selby. ‘‘ Is she coming here at all, Alice ?’’ 

‘* Yes, ma’am; Jessy writes that they are com- 
ing to take me home with them, if mamma likes.”’ 

‘* Ah, indeed; then I shall do myself the plea- 
sure of calling. Write word so, Alice.’ 

‘* Yes, ma’am,”’ said Alice; but if Mrs. Selby 
had seen her message written in italics and followed 
by notes of admiration like a volley of sky-rockets, 
she would probably have preferred another mes- 


senger ! 
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Tue darkness of the silent night 
Had scarcely passed away, 

And beams of summer morning's light 
Were blending into day, 


When sweetly in his mother’s arms, 
His head upon her breast, 

The dearest idol of her love 
Sunk sweetly into rest! 


And there he lay, as beautiful 
As though life’s pulses p!ayed— 

It seemed not that the hand of Death 
Upon his heart was laid 


The smile of heav’nly innocence 
Was still upon his cheek— 

His lips were op’ed as though his tongue 
Has melody to speak! 


GOBRIGHT. 


The locks that rested on his brow 
Were glossy. curled, and brig'it 
And seemed to mock the weary lids 

That closed upon his sight! 


And soon his little comrades came 
To see their friend in death ; 

But no wild laugh was heard, as when 
They played upon the heath! 


The cause of sorrow dimmed their eyes, 
Forbade their feet to tread 

With heediess pace, lest they should break 
The slumber of the dead! 


They took their sad and last farewell— 
Ah! ‘twas a world of pain; 

They kissed the cheek that they, perhaps, 
May never see again! 
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AND BLOSSOMING. 


BY JOHN NEAL. 


CHAPTER L. 
1830.—supDDING. 


A youne and saucy, thongh rather shy-looking 
girl—such as you may have romped with fifty times 
in your life, when the old folks were out of the 
way, or Aunt Polly fast asleep in the great arm- 
chair, with her spectacles dropping off—was sitting 
near a large open window, with her pen lifted, her 
left hand half buried in a mass of dark shining hair, 
half put up, and falling about her neck—her eyes 
half shut, her eye-lids drooping and trembling, her 
lashes glistening, and a sheet of soiled and crum- 
pled paper spread out on the table before her. 

A heap of wet roses and half-opened flowers, 
dripping with dew, a magnificent piano, with the 
rich purple covering pulled awry and trailing on 
the floor, a half-finished drawing, a half-written 
letter, a half-read book lying on its face in a tilted 
chair, and just ready to slip off; a morning wrap- 
per half put on, draggled and wet, and powdered 
with golden dust, and bordered, six inches deep, 
with tangled grass and torn butter-cups, and scent- 
ed with clover blossoms—are enough to show what 
sort of a girl she is, and what she has been doing 
for the last half hour. 

After fidgeting awhile in a chair large enough to 
hold three of her, and kicking over the footstool 
two or three times, and losing first one slipper and 
then the other, and hunting them, now with one 


toe and now with the other, all round a circle of 


three or four feet in diameter, she starts up and 
runs to the open window, through which the sun- 
shine of a new day has just entered the room like 
a spirit from another world, filling the whole house 
with joy; and lets down the long white muslin 
curtains ‘‘ of mist and moonlight mingling fittully,”’ 
down, down, till they lie in heaps upon the floor, 
and whirl about in the morning wind like a sudden 
flirt of enow in midsummer. And now she stands 
listening and shivering, and almost breathless; 
and now, shaking loose her abundant hair, and 
looking out through the pale shimmering mist, as 
if she saw something, or heard something in the 
sunshine beyond, she leans forward; her lips move, 
and she seems about to speak—and now her face 
changes, her eyes flash, and after listening a few 
moments longer, she steals back to the chair a 
tip-toe, and falls a writing. Mercy on us, how 
she does write, to be sure ! 

Scribble, scribble, ecribble! tear, tear, tear! 
till the passionless creature, who passed before 
you but a few minutes ago like transparent sta- 


tuary, is trembling from head to foot; and you 
may hear a low, sweet, musical voice singing to 
itsel — 
“Through shattered roof, 
And warp and woof 
Of honeysuckle woven thick.” 


And now she comes to a full stop. And now— 
rip, goes another half sheet of paper; and away 
goes the slipper that has been ti tering on her toe 
for the last five minutes, half across the room; 
and away goes one foot after it, while the other is 
feeling for its fellow under the chair, and trying to 
shoe itself in the dark, heel foremost without any 
body’s help. And now she Jeans her head upon 
her hand, poor thing! and now she bites her lips, 
and catches up a handful of damp roses, and plays 
the very mischief with them, spattering the dew 
all over the paper as if she had been crying. And 
now she nibbles the tip end of her pen, and pushes 
her unfinished drawing out of the way as if she 
hated the very sight of it; and now she jumps up 
and gives the piano cloth a twitch, and upsets the 
tilted chair. And now she falls to work anew, 
with her nose almost touching the paper, as if she 
were making lamplighters for the magazines—at 
five dollars a bunch. And now she tears off what 
she has just written for the fortieth time, with the 
greatest possible care, and gives it a spiteful twist 
and flings it smack at the window curtain, and falls 
a-writing again as if she hadn’t another minute to 
lose—beating time with her slipperless foot, and 
shaking her head the while, and murmuring as if 
rather more than half asleep; with her eyes fixed 
upon a bit of paper, sprinkled with large flower 
dew and scented with half-blown roses, on which 
is written— 
“ A creature in the shape of MAN 
Stood wondering on the silent shore ; 
Thoughtful and beautiful he stood, 
As listening to the ocean roar.” 


** Yes—yes, that'll do to begin with—‘ A crea- 
ture in the shape of man’—of course, therefore, 
Heigho! I wonder if impromptus are 
*A creature in 


not a man. 
always so very hard to manage? 
the shape of man, stood wondering on the silent 
If they should happen to print it wander- 
ing, now! * Thoughtful and beautiful, and—inno- 
cent.’ Oh, that I could get the word ‘innocent’ 
there! Of course, then, everybody would see that 
I didn’t mean a man—a real, downright, good-for- 
nothing man. How beautifully it might be finished 
then, without any of these abominable repetitions 
that father scolds about so much. ‘ Thoughtful 
24 


shore.’ 
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and beautiful, and innocent, a listening to the 
ocean roar!’ 

And now, having emptied her heart, up she 
jumps and runs to the window, and looks out with 
eyes brimful of dampness and light, just in time 
to see her father pass almost within reach of her 
hand. How her little heart did thump, to be sure ! 
And then, too, how suddenly it stopped, when he 
stopped and appeared to be listening! She was 
afraid to move, almost afraid to breathe; and when 
he turned hastily, and, seeing the curtains dropped, 
put his hands upon them, as if to know the reason 
why, she grew desperate, and gathering up all the 
fragments of paper within her reach, swept them 
carefully underneath the table, and flung her apron 
over them. 

** Ah, Julia, is that you ?” said her father, push- 
ing aside the curtains and looking in with a smile. 
** You are up early this morning. At the piano, 
hey ?”? 

Poor Julia coloured and looked foolish. 

‘At your drawing, too? Thank you, my dear 
child. I do really want to see that drawing finished. 
And the letter to your Cousin Martha—you have 
begun that, I hope ?”” 

** Yes, father.’’ 

By this time her father’s eye had taken a survey 
of the whole room, and the smile vanished. And 
just then, the confounded papers under her apron 
began to rustle; and when she set her fuot upon 
them they only rustled the harder, and began to 
untwist of themselves very slowly, as if they would 
be taken notice of. So thought poor Julia, and 
she never forgave them. 

‘** Ah, what’s that?”’ and as he spoke he stooped, 
but Julia was too quick for him. A little more, 
a single hand’s breadth, and that scrap of poetry 
she had torn off and flung at the window with such 
violent emphasis a few minutes before—the only 
fragment worth mentioning she had happened to 
overlook while gathering up the rest, and the only 
one she thought much of, since she had forgotten 
what it was—would have been slowly untwisting 
itself before the very eyes of her father, the only 
man on earth she ever cared a snap for. 

What an escape! No wonder the poor thing 
turned pale and dropped into a chair, and looked 
as if she had just been sprinkled all over with a 
watering-pot or fished up out of the deep sea. But 
when her father reached out his hand to her, and 
she saw that he was in earnest, and that the earth 
would not open and swallow her up, though she 
had wished it half a dozen times within the last 
five minutes, and the paper was put into his hands 
with averted eyes, and he had but to open it in her 
very presence to become acquainted, perhaps, with 
the only secret she had ever kept from him in all 
her life ; and when, instead of opening it, he kiss- 
ed her—not upon the forehead, but upon the 
mouth—and said to her, laying his hand reverently 
upon her head—* Julia, no; if it is proper for 
your father to see what you have written, you will 
never withhold it. If otherwise, my dear, he has 
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too much confidence in your heart, notwithstanding 
all the faults of your head, ever to ask it.” 

‘** Father, dear father,’ she cried, throwing her 
arms about his neck and sobbing violently, ‘I 
have been very foolish—but you will forgive me, 
won’t you ?”” 

** Forgive you? And for what, my dear?’ 

** Read it, father,’’ handing him the little twisted 
paper without looking at it herself. 

** Read what, my dear—a lamplighter ?”’ 

** Oh, father, how can you ?”? 

Seeing which way the wind blew, he untwisted 
the paper and read as follows, with poor Julia 
watching his countenance and wondering when he 
would get through, and growing paler and paler 
every moment till she was just ready to drop out 
of the chair. 

** Nonsense, Martha! I am not in love, nor 
likely to be. That I was out of temper, I acknow- 
ledge, for— 





ed in the tranquilest climes, 
Light breezes will ruffle the flowers sometimes.’ 


And who wouldn’t be out of temper to find herself 
so strangely and cruelly misunderstood ? But that 
I was either mortified or disappointed, I deny. 
That unprincipled woman, flirting with everybody 
she comes near, married or unmarried, and lavish- 
ing her caresses—not her blandishments only, but 
her caresses—upon everything alive that wears a 
hat. Upon my word, Martha, I am ashamed of 
her, and of myself that I ever liked her. But then 
she is a great fortune, you know, and such people 
may behave as they like.’’ 

By this time poor Julia was ready to jump out of 
the window. Of course it couldn’t be the poetry 
she had been writing, half-a-dozen or a dozen lines 
at most, which kept him occupied so long, and 
made him look so very serious. But then what 
could it be? She would give the world to know. 
Glancing at the table at this moment, she missed 
that unfinished confidential letter to her cousin 
Martha. A half-smothered scream escaped her, 
and she was just ready to snatch the paper, when 
she recollected herself, and sat pale as death, 
waiting the issue, and wondering at her father’s 
forbearance, while he read on, and on, and on, 
without once looking up or appearing to know that 
she was watching him. 

*¢ Is he handsome ?—you ask. Upon my word, 
Martha, I hardly know what to say. That he is 
good-looking, easy and natural, I am willing to 
acknowledge; and that, on the whole, I rather 
like that seriousness which others call haughtiness 
and stateliness, and that reveling eye and thought- 
ful forehead which others complain so much of; 
and that exceedingly changeable mouth; to say 
nothing of his ‘ fine, shapely hands,’ which I think 
too small and too womanly by far; of his ‘ large 
brilliant teeth,’-—rather too large, by the way, and 
his ‘ bewitching smile ;’ but I do not acknowledge, 
and I rather think I never shall, that he is either 
a ‘ magnificent fellow’ or ‘ the handsomest creature 














upon the face of the earth,’ whatever that mis- 
chievous, naughty, foolish woman may say to the 
contrary.’’ 
The father smiled here, and Julia began to hope 
for the best, and left off pulling the roses to pieces. 
** Enough for me to know that he is unhappy— 
disappointed, perhaps—with extraordinary talents 


> 





Here the father began to breathe hard. 

** With principles not to be questioned.”’ 

Here he turned and looked at poor Julia for a 
moment or two, as if about to speak, but after a 
short struggle with himself, he appeared to change 
his mind and went on reading—with a contraction 
of the mouth and a look about the eyes that fright- 
ened her. 

What can it be? Will he ever get through? 
But for the life of her she couldn’t fix her mind for 
a moment, nor remember a syllable she had writ- 
ten. Hot flashes kept coming over her at every 
change of her father’s countenance, and she wish- 
ed herself at the bottom of the red sea over and 
over again—but all to no purpose. Would he 
never get through? Oh, dear me! 

**I care nothing for the opinion of others, 
Thank Heaven, I am old enough to judge for my- 
self.” 

Here the father drew a long breath. 

** A woman of sixteen, dear Martha—I am in 
my sixteenth year, you know, fifteen last May— 
might well be supposed to have some experience 
of the world, and to know something of herself and 
of the human heart. Shouldn’t you think so, dear? 
Mother was married at my age——” 

Here the father stopped short and pulled out his 
pocket handkerchief, and wiped—first his eyes, 
poor fellow! and then his forehead. 

** Goodness me, how I do run on, to be sure! 
What I was going to say, though, was this—that 
the understandings of women are acknowledged to 
come sooner to maturity than the understandings 
of men ; and that, in my opinon, where experience 


, 
? 


may be wanted and reason fails in these affairs of 


the heart, instinct may be safely trusted—the holy, 
the unquenchable instinct of woman’s nature! as 
father himself calls it—for, after all, what can a 
woman ever know of a man beyond what he may 
choose to tell her.” 

“© The jade !*? 

** Did you speak, father ?” 

** Yes, my child,’’ looking at her with eyes brim- 
ful, and a heart running over. And then he drew 
her upon his knee, and putting one arm round her 
waist, pointed to the following postscript— 

** 1am no longer a child, Martha. Heigho!’’ 

Poor Julia! The sight of those few words— 
only light in the whole—was like a flash of light- 
ning to the benighted traveler. It showed her 


where she was, the path she had left, and the’ 


precipices all about her. 

Everything was clear now. She remembered 
everything, she saw everything! All that she had 
ever whispered, or written, or thought amiss, in 
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all her life, burst upon her now, in that dread mo- 
mentary glimpse of heaven and earth—of abused 
power, a forgotten mother, a wronged father, and 
a sullied conscience, a disappointed faith and a 
presumptuous hope; and she slipped through the 
encompassing arms of that dear father, while his 
tears were falling into her upturned face like sum- 
mer rain, and he was whispering to her to be com- 
forted even while he shook with unutterable emo- 
tion, and bowing her head upon his locked hands, 
murmured—*‘ Father, dear father !*? and then was 
speechless. 

Whereupon her father lifted her up, and ques- 
tioned her for a few brief minutes, and then kiss- 
ing her again and again, bidding her be of good 
cheer, and uttering no word of reproach, but say- 
ing merely, as they parted for the day, and he was 
straining her to his heart—‘‘ My child, I tremble 
for you; you are a woman of genius, and every- 
thing depends upon the next five years,’’ left her 
in peace. 

And lo! the following letter went to Cousin 
Martha by the next mail. 

** Dear Martha—I am not in love, but my heart 
is broken. I shall never be married. I have told 
everything to my dear father—much that you never 
dreamed of, nor could have thought possible. I 
am left free, with the solemn assurance that if I 
continue unmarried five years I shall be 
ashamed of all my present opinions and feelings. 
I know better, Martha; but I yield, because my 
dear father deserves it for his goodness, notwith- 
standing what I must call his deep-rooted, uncon- 
querable prejudices. 

‘* When I am in my grave, Martha—and I feel 
that I am going to it very fast—he may understand 
my true character, perhaps, and pity and love me 
for the sacrifice I have determined to make for his 
pleasure. 

‘*T am weary of life, Martha. How gladly 
would I throw myself down upon that bed there, 
never to rise again, if I was only fit to die. And 
after all, what is there worth living for? He tells 
me—and I declare to you that I have hardly pa- 
tience to bear it even from such a father—he tells 
me that poor Frederick is a fortune-hunter, a cox- 
comb and a simpleton, and that long before five 
years are over I myself shall acknowledge it. 
Poor Fritz! a simpleton and a fortune-hunter ! 

‘* Five whole years, Martha! Heigho! Where 
shall we find ourselves at the end of five years, 
when, if I live, I shall be in my twenty-first year? 
He says, moreover, that no unmarried woman of 
twenty ever looked upon the man she loved at 
fifteen without a feeling of astonishment and 
shame, unless where the growth of her mind was 


for 


stopped forever by the companionship. I give you 
his very words, Martha. Heigho! 
** Farewell. JuLia. 


** P.S.—You are never to mention his name to 
me, nor speak to him of me, should you ever be- 
come acquainted—nor ever show this letter to any- 
body till I am in my grave.” 
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CHAPTER II. 
1835.—BLossoMING. 


** Dear MartHa—lI write you this morning, I 
hardly know wherefore. My dear whimsical father 
has just called me into the study, where he has 
been at work for the last hour in all sorts of 
mischief, and placed a sheet of soiled and crumpled 
paper before me. Mercy on us, what will the man 
do next?) While I am writing you at his own de- 
sire, he empties a half bushel of wet roses upon 
the table before me, kicks over a footstool, upsets 
a couple of chairs, flings a new book upon the 
floor, face down, spills a pitcher of water into my 
lap—I believe in my heart on purpose—brings 
forth an old unfinished drawing I haven’t seen 
since I was a child; pulls out my comb and lets 
my hair all down about my shoulders. I declare I 
have no patience with the man! And now, would 
you believe it, he yives the piano cloth a twitch 
and leaves it cragging on the floor—litters the 
whole room with bits of torn paper. You know 
how I detest all these untidy habits. And now he 
manages to tumble my new wrapper, so that I 
shall be ashamed to go to the breakfast table. 
And now he lets down the long muslin curtains 
all of a heap on the floor ;—they were newly got 
up on my birthday, only five or six weeks ago. 
And now he has just reminded me of a foolish 
letter I wrote you as long ago as I can remember, 
about one Frederick—I believe his name was 
Frederick—Frederick somebod y—that he wants to 
persuade me I was in love with, and almost dying 
for, when quite a child. I dare say it is the sim- 
pleton I used to flirt with, who married Poor Annie 
Pease for her money. He vows, too, that I used 
to make verses about him. How preposterous! 
And it would make you die a-laughing to hear him 
repeat sometliing about love in a cottage— 


‘With shattered roof, 
And warp and woof 
Of honeysuckle woven thick!” 


which he says I wrote. He says, too, that I used 
to call him poor Fritz, and speak of him as ‘a 
creature in the shape of man;'—and properly 
enough, toa, if it’s the creature I’m thinking of, 
who used to go about dropping his pocket hand- 
kerchief—with such an air!—at the feet of all 
whom he thought worthy of his attention. The 
greatest coxcomb you ever saw! Of course, you 
don’t believe a word of the story. * * * * 
** Stay—there must be some strange mistake at 
the bottom of all this. My dear father is not a 
man to be trifled with, and he has just laid a bit 
of crumpled paper before me, on which I find 
written the very words, ‘ A creature in the shape 
of man,’—did you ever ?—‘ Thoughtful and beau- 
tiful, and innocent /? I declare I have no patience 
with myself. What could have put such things 
into the head of a child of fifteen! And now, 


after looking over my shoulder, with a smile I 
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cannot for the life of me understand—we have no 
secrets from each other now, dear—and after 
reading all I have written, he lays two of my own 
letters upon the table before me. They are both 
directed to you. I declare I never saw either of 
them before in all my life; and I have told him so 
—that is, I have told him that, although the hand- 
writing is mine, and the signature, I have not the 
least recollection of ever having written them. 
But stay; let me run my eyes over them. Sucha 
pack of nonsense, Martha! What must you have 
thought of me! And then to see father sitting there 
and watching my looks with that strange smile about 
his mouth, and eyes brimful of fun, and every now 
and then jumping up and running to see what I 
have written. I declare it’s too bad! And now, 
would you believe it, Martha, he begs me to read 
them all through, every word of them, and one is 
three mortal pages long, and write you just as I 
feel; after which he promises to explain. To ex- 
plain what? What is there to explain? Stay; I 
have just glanced at the date. Both were written 
but the other day—only five years ago—and yet 
how entirely forgotten is every word of both. Ah, 
I have just come to a passage I had overlooked 
before, and all the circumstances flash upon me 
as if they happened but yesterday; and one thing 
after another comes up afresh, and the room is full 
of spectres and rubbish, and I see myself on my 
knees before my father, blushing and crying as if 
my heart would break, and almost afraid to get up 
or to look him in the face, though he had only 
whispered to me, ‘ My child, I tremble for you! 
My dear child, be comforted!’ Yes, I see it all ; 
I remember it all ;—I want no explanations now. 
My cheeks burn with self-reproach and shame, and 
I could cast myself at his feet now, and implore 
him to forgive me again and again for my childish 
folly and worse than childish deceit and wicked- 
ness; and now I could fall a-crying for joy. 
There he sits, Martha—the dear old man—looking 
happier than ever, and younger than he did ten 
years ago. And he is younger, Martha, much 
younger than he was ten years ago, and will live 
longer. Don’t laugh at me—I mean what I say. 
He has a place for everything now, and everything 
in its place. I have left off scribbling poetry. I 
wear my shoes up at the heel. I have done litter- 
ing the carpet with scraps of paper half twisted 
and lamplighters that won’t lie still. I keep my 
hair brushed smoothly; my morning wrapper is 
always fit to be seen; and better, perhaps, than all 
this, in the eyes of the good old man himself, who 
has been preaching to me ever since I can re- 
member upon that very subject. I never under- 
take anything now without well considering the 
consequences. I never do anything in a hurry; 
and whatever I undertake, I finish. In a word, I 
am cured of my slovenly habits—and have no idea 
of being married in a hurry.” 

‘‘ Bravo!’? said her father. ‘* But go on—read 
that first letter through before you give up.”’ 

‘¢ I will, father;’? and shedid. And having read 




















it through, added another page to the volume she 
was writing. 

** Only to think of it, Martha. I have just fin- 
ished that everlasting letter I mentioned a few 
minutes ago. Indeed and indeed, I am astonished 
at myself. But he tells me now that you have 
never seen it—that the second, a reasonably short 
one, was packed off to you instead of it. Never- 
theless, my dear, you shall see it, and for my 
sake, too. I want you to understand my true cha- 
racter. I want you to know and feel how much I 
have altered for the better. 

** To talk about my knowledge of the world, of 
myself, and of the human heart, and of being mar- 
ried, too—at sizteen! Was there ever anything 
half so preposterous? Nay, not sixteen—for I was 
only a month or two over fifteen. Oh, Martha, 
Martha, if the proof were not staring me in the 
face, I never could believe that I had been so 
foolish ; and even now I hardly know whether to 
laugh or cry. To fancy myself dying—dying, too, 
of a broken heart! a martyr to the ‘ unconquer- 
able prejudices,’ the deep-rooted, unconquerable 
prejudices of my dear, good father! And for 
whom and for what? Grant me patience !—for a 
good-for-nothing whippersnapper, without a thim- 
bleful of brains, and hardly wit enough to keep 
himself out of fire and water—with nothing on 
earth to recommend but his pretty hands, his 
beautiful teeth, his ‘ bewitching smile,’ the second- 
hand airs of an attorney’s clerk or a shop-boy at 
a watering-place, and a few scraps of poetry, 
which he never failed to misapply (so father says). 

. . * * * > * * 

**I know not how you may feel, dear Martha, 
when reminded of your girlish attachments, the 
whimsies of your childhood; but as for myself, I 
can safely say that I never think of the past but 
with astonishment and shame. Babies are mothers 
now, and mothers babies. You leave the little 
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creatures playing on the steps of the door; you 
but turn your head, perhaps, to see what the rest 
of the world are doing, and lo! when you look 
again, they are married, with live babies in their 
laps! Do you wonder it makes me sorrowful, 
Marthat Do you wonder that I feel angry and 
bitter when I hear the little pert things talking so 
flippantly about marriage and courtship, and first 
love, and all that. First love, indeed! Father 
says that instead of a woman’s first love being 
always her last love, her last love is always her 
first. And I believe him. Don’t you? 

** But I must finish, or you’ll be tired to death. 
I hate long Jetters, and so do you. And all I have 
to say now, is, that my very blood runs cold and 
my flesh creeps when I think what an escape I 
have had, and of what might have become of me 
if I had been allowed to have my own way at 
fifteen. Perhaps, however, I might have been 
dwarfed by the companionship of that simpleton. 
Yes, father was right; the man was both a simple- 
ton and a coxcomb, and might never have under- 
stood or felt the helpless and hopeless misery of 
my lot. And so with you, dear Martha. Instead 
of being the women we are, what humble drudges 
we might have been for the rest of our lives! 
Now, if we ever marry, it will be with the appro- 
bation of our understandings as well as with the 
choice of our hearts, and not because we are 
obliged to marry—obliged, I mean, by the fear of 
being overlooked in the world. Yes, dear, and it 
will be to men, not dandies; and the business of 
our lives will not be ‘to suckle fools and chronicle 
small beer,’ but to help one another in shaping 
the destinies of our country, in building for the 
furthest hereafter, in fashioning legislators and 
statesmen, and orators, and mighty men of peace 

** Farewell, dear Martha. 


** Yours, Juuia.”” 
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THE PAST. 


BY E. G. SQUIER. 


Once more, and but once more, Oh, mystic Harp! 
To high and solemn themes I tune thy strings; 
Once more beneath my slow and trembling touch 
Thy sad and mournful tone responsive rings. 


Hail! Monarch of the mighty Past, all hail! 
Dim broods thy form upon a murky sea, 

Whose awful surges heave with noiseless swell, 
Whose distant bounds are only seen by thee. 


Allhail! dark Spirit of that fearful Deep 

Upon whose crumbling shores I trembling stand, 
The midnight waters eddying at my feet— 

I watch the wavings of thy shadowy hand. 


I see thy beckoned victims silent plunge, 
One after one, within their ghastly grave, 





With livid brows, and cheeks all pale and wan, 
Swept in the gloom by each receding wave. 


. 
Perchance, among the crowd that wait thy beck, 
When some more noble victim leaves the shore, 
The voice of praise a moment sounds, but ere 
The echo rings it dies—tis heard no more! 


And thus the everlasting surge pours on— 
On sweep the myriads to thy stern domain ; 

Vain, vain the short, illusive voice of Fame— 
The struggles of the Soul, all, all are vain! 


I come, dread Spirit of the Eternal Sea— 
Above, around the midnight waters roll ; 
Oh, mystic Shadow! is there naught but thee, 
None mightier, to save the Human Soul? 
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BY MR38. A. 


PurILosopHers have written much to favour the 
cultivation of the natural affections as a means of 
happiness. Mr. and Mrs. Weaver, like hundreds 
of their neighbours, knew little about philosophy, 
and if they had reasoned at all upon happiness, it 
is quite likely they would have concluded it to be 
more derivable to themselves and their children 
from the boxes and barrels of their warehouse, 
than from such abstract things as the affections. 
They were good sort of people, in middle life, 
satisfied to get along quietly in the beaten track, 
which track led through the following scenes. 

** You and Bingham have made short work of it, 
husband,”” said Mrs. Weaver. ‘‘ Have you got 
through the whole business already ?”’ 

** A matter of that kind can be easily dispatched, 
my dear, when there is no objection on either side, 
particularly by two persons as fond of coming to 
the point as Bingham and myself,’ replied Mr. 
Weaver. 

** Of course, you let him understand that he was 
not to expect a fortune with Sarah ?”’ 

** Certainly; I stated plainly that as I had a 
large family about me, and, besides, had lately 
been at considerable outlay to extend my business, I 
was not in circumstances to divide a portion to her.”’ 

** And how did he receive that ?”° 

** Oh, as coolly as I could have desired—merely 
observed that he and Sarah were both mederate in 
their wishes, and that in his new, flourishing coun- 
try, the means of living were so easily obtained, 
that no prudent, industrious man need make money 
an object in marrying; and then he took up another 
part of the subject.”’ 

** Well, that’s very satisfactory,”’ responded Mrs. 
Weaver, resuming her darning needle, whose ope- 
rations she had for a few minutes suspended. 
** Altogether, I think we may consider ourselves 
fortunate in getting Sarah off our hands without 
any sacrifices, for even in the way of clothes a 
very small outfit will be required for her, going to 
an obscure country town in Ohio. We could hardly 
have expected her to do so well at her age and 
with her plain appearance. Girls of twenty-five, 
here in the city, without beauty, fortune or ac- 
complishments, are almost beyond hope. For two 
or three years past, I did fancy that Bingham had 
his eye upon her. You remember you more than 
once remarked that he never waited for an invita- 
tion to call at the house, as your country business 
friends generally do. This season, however, I 
was under the impression that he might transfer 
his attentions to Letty or Bell. The older an old 
bachelor gets the more likely he is to have a notion 
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for young faces. I am not sorry that I was mis- 
taken, though for want of other offers, he might 
have done very well for either of them.” 

“He will get a capital wife,’ observed the 
father. ‘‘ Sarah was always a good girl.” 

*< Very true. Did he say how soon he wished to 
have the marriage over?’ 

** He named a month from this. He goes to the 
north to-morrow, and expects that his business will 
keep him away for three or four weeks. He urges 
that he may take his wife home with him without 
unnecessary delay after that. He says he proposed 
it to Sarah, but that she hesitated, thinking we 
would not be willing to part with her so soon.”’ 

‘* And why not? Sarah has no time to lose. If 
it should be put off till his next trip to the east, 
there is no telling what may happen in the mean- 
time. Iam always suspicious of long engagements. 
There’s many a slip betwixt the cup and lip, you 
know. If Sarah should miss the present opportu- 
nity of settling herself, we would have an old maid 
of her to a certainty. For my part, I never had 
much expectation of anything else. No, no; I 
am perfectly willing that she should take him now, 
and I have some reason to be anxious to keep her 
at home. Indeed, if it were not that, as a mother, 
I am above all selfish considerations,’°—and Mrs. 
Weaver gave a heroic sigh over her heaped-up 
work-basket,—*‘ I might object to the sacrifice. 
She is an excellent dependence to me in my house- 
keeping. When I lose her, you will have to be 
the marketer yourself, Mr. Weaver. You know I 
never could stand the fatigue. As to Letitia and 
Bell, there will be no peace with them about the 
sewing. They never could get along with even 
their own, unless she was behind and before. She 
could fit their dresses like a mantuamaker.”’ 

*« It will be very well for them to have a chance 
to depend upon themselves a little,’ said Mr. 
Weaver. ‘It seems to me you indulge those girls 
too much, my dear.” 

**Oh, they are just like other girls—fond of 
idling and amusing themselves. As to Sarah, she 
was always like a little old maid, even when a 
child, so tidy and orderly. I never had any trouble 
to get her to do anything. She will be a loss to 
the two children ; she was so well calculated for 
the charge of them. We must look dut a school 
for them.” 

** Why can’t Letty and Bell take them in hands?” 

** Because, my dear, they are not qualified. J 
don’t pretend to know much about those things, 
but I can see that the children don’t trust to their 
instruction.” : 
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** And yet each of them costs me twice as much 
for schooling as Sarah,’’ 

‘* Sarah often told them that they were not mak- 
ing good use of their opportunities; but they are 
good-looking and out-setting, and if we bring them 
forward properly, they will be a credit to us. It 
is well we are getting one out of the way. Three 
grown-up daughters to be provided for and two 
younger coming on, are rather too many for per- 
sons in our circumstances.”’ 

The principal object of this parental colloquy 
was, meanwhile, spending the first hour of her ac- 
knowledged engagement in assisting an untrained 
and unwilling domestic in the preparation of the 
family dinner, and it would have been difficult to 
believe that beneath her heated cheeks and watch- 
ful eyes all the anxious yet happy feelings of wo- 
manhood, incident to her new position, were con- 
cealed. The eldest of many children, of whom 
four besides herself were now living, endowed with 
a yielding, patient, and an affectionate spirit, and 
adopting, from natural inclination, habits of order 
and industry, Sarah Weaver was the material ready 
from’ her earliest years to be moulded into the 
efficient and uncomplaining drudge of a selfish and 
exacting household. She had been taken from 
school when a mere child, because her mother 
thought that “such a sensible, womanly little 
thing’? would be of great service in the govern- 


ment of the younger children, and she was pre- ; 


cluded from other means of improvement on the 
discovery that she could mend and darn instinc- 
tively with the skill of a practised housewife, and 
shape and fit almost as well as a professed seam- 
stress. She had seen little of society, because her 
mother had long given up visiting, and because 
having so much of the housekeeping to look after, 
she could not have well attended to its duties and 
to the entertainment of young company at the same 
time. She was sparingly provided with dress, for 
as she seldom went out, not much was needed, 
and she was considered as having no taste for re- 
creations proper to the young, because on occa- 
sions when they would have been permitted, she 
was too much fatigued in body and mind by seden- 
tary labours, and by cares and calculations unsnit- 
ed to her years, to be able to enjoy them. Too 
conscientious and unselfish to ask for indulgences 
which she took it for granted were withheld 
through a necessary economy, at twenty-three she 
had become faded and meagre in person, and in 
her attire was as much addicted to dusky colours, 
and to the use of odds and ends, as any spinster of 
the most uncertain age. Mr. and Mrs. Weaver 
never perceived their own agency in this; they 
remarked it to each other as the effect of some in- 
determinate natural infirmity in Sarah, and they 
sometimes listened with but half-concealed smiles 
to the girlish ridicule which it excited in their 
younger daughters. That she was “cut out for an 
old maid,’? as her mother remarked, was indispu- 
table, and there was nothing in this certainty to 
produce a melioration of her burthens. Letty, the 
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next in order, grew up to young ladyhood, and the 
house was no longer closed to company. There 
was no inconvenience in having visitors when 
Sarah looked so well after the domestic affairs. 
Letty went out a good deal, and therefore it was 
necessary she should dress a good deal, to which 
there was no objection while she could do it at 
half the usual expense, as Mrs. Weaver insisted 
was the case, from Sarah being so good at making 
up her dresses. Sarah was, of course, nobody to 
Letty’s visitors, who might have frequented the 
house for a year without discovering that there was 
an elder sister; and it was quite as much to avail 
themselves of her assistance as to contribute to 
her gratification that she was sometimes called 
upon by her father and mother to be introduced to 
theirs. Among these was Mr. Bingham, a western 
merchant, a man of plain person and manners, but 
of sound sense and high moral character, who saw 
in those qualities through which her family ima- 
gined they could read her destiny to single-blessed- 
ness, many which he regarded as the most desirable 
in a wife. He made the most of his opportunities 
during several annual visits to the city, and when 
at length he proffered his hand, it was without 
hesitation accepted. 

The result of the interview between Mr. Bing- 
ham and Mr. Weaver had been duly announced to 
the family by Mrs. Weaver, and the father opened 
his purse to the bride elect to enable her to supply 
herself with an outfit suitable to her approaching 
epoch. The first time afterwards that the sisters 
were together in their chamber, Sarah observed— 
**T shall want you, girls, to go out shopping with 
me,’’ and a deep blush covered her pale face; ‘‘I 
have a good many things to buy, and I should like 
to have your advice, as you know more about the 
fashions than I do.”’ 

** Dear me,”’ laughed Bell, who had lately turned 
seventeen, ‘‘ who would have expected to hear sis- 
ter Sarah begin to talk about fashions at her time 
of life !”° 

**Why, Bell, you are always careful to keep 
mother up to the fashions,’’ observed Sarah, good- 
humouredly, ‘« and her time of life is considerably 
in advance of mine.” 

**Don’t you know the reason of that?’ said 
Bell. ‘*‘ When one’s mother looks stylish she is a 
credit to her daughters.”’ 

** And after having been plain all your days, it 
seems odd that all at once you should take it into 
your head to cut a figure, particularly when it can 
do you no good,” interposed Letitia. 

*« T have no thought of going to any extreme of 
fashion, Letty,’’ returned Sarah; ‘ but as I must 
now have a greater quantity of clothing than I have 
been accustomed to getting at one time, it will 
certainly be reasonable to get such as will look 


‘new the longest.” 


** Have you made up your mind what you are 
going to get ?”’ asked Bell. 

**I should think, Sarah,” again interposed Letty, 
assuming the calculating tone she had caught from 
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her mother, ‘‘ you needn’t be at any great trouble 
either as to the quantity or the quality, merely to 
go to that out-of-the-way place in Ohio. You don’t 
expect to dress much in the backwoods, do you ?”” 

‘* Mr. Bingham says that the society of the town 
is good, Letty, and that the ladies dress pretty 
much in the same style as among us.”’ 

‘** But you have never dressed any to signify here 
in the city, you know,” pursued Letty; ‘‘ and I 
should think it hardly worth while for you to be- 
gin now, when your fortune is made. There has 
been lecturing enough in the house about spending 
money, habits of expense, and all that.’’ 

** As I never came in for a share of it, I may 
with the greater justice claim the privilege of de- 
parting a little from my usual habits now,”’ returned 
Sarah, with a degree of spirit so unwonted, that 
Letty elevated her eyebrows in amazement, and 
Bell suppressed a laugh. 

** Do you want us to go out with you to-day ?” 
asked the latter. ‘‘ We may as well, for we have 
nothing particular to do.”’ 

‘‘If we go with you, Sarah, for mercy’s sake 


don’t put on that scant, turned silk; I’m sick of } 


seeing it,’’ said Letty. 


“You forget I have nothing else to wear of » 


which you have not complained quite as much,” 
answered Sarah, with her usual mildness. 

**T believe I won’t go to-day, after all,’’ said 
Letty. ‘*I told mother I wouldn’t be seen till she 
got me a new veil, and I won’t.” 

“© Well, you can be of quite as much service to 
me by helping me with my work at home,” said 
Sarah. ‘‘ Here is some ruffling that I would like 
you and Bell to hem and gather for me. I have 
not time to do it myself, for mother wishes me to 
finish the set of linen I have on hands for father 
before I commence my own sewing.” 

*« Anything in the world but asking me to work 
for you!*? exclaimed Bell; and Sarah having been 
called from the room, Letty remarked— 

‘* She has grown quite independent and dignified 
on her engagement. I shouldn’t wonder if we 
were soon to hear that she had set up for giving 
parties and leading the ton out there in the wil- 
derness. I dare say that fusty old Bingham has 
been putting some new notions into her head. I 
can’t abide him. He seems to have his eye on 
everything at once. Why didn’t you take him off 
for his sly impertinence to you last night, as he 
deserved ?”” 

** What—for offering me his arm to go out to 
the other room for my bonnet when I had told 
Sarah to bring it to me? I was more amused than 
angry, for I knew he was right. Sarah is a good 
soul, and if I did not like my music and doing no- 
thing a great deal better, I shouldn’t object at all 
to helping her with her sewing. For one reason, 
though, I shall be glad enough at getting her out 
of the way. We will have the satisfaction of giving 
our dresses out to be made, as we can do nothing 
with them by ourselves. I do detest home-made 
dresses.”” 


** Yes; we will have a chance to live more like 
other people. She always seems to think it her 
duty to oppose anything out of the prim, dry, 
saving way she was brought up in. It would be 
absurd to be setting her off with a load of finery 
she would hardly know how to puton. As sure 
as she gets it, we will suffer in our winter dresses ; 
and not only that, but we will have to give up all 
thoughts of giving a party. I know how father is.”’ 

The marriage took place at the specified time. 
As Sarah had not many acquaintances, her mother 
decided that the trouble and expense of any wed- 
ding festivities would be useless. The ceremony 
was, therefore, performed in the morning, in time 
for an early departure on the long bridal journey. 
Tears came into Mrs. Weaver’s eyes during the 
leave-taking, but not enough of them to fall, and 
then she cautioned Sarah to lay aside her new tra- 
veling dress when they left the more public part 
of the rout, and to wear a dark calico frock in- 
stead. Mr. Weaver pronounced a sincere wish 
for his daughter’s happiness, and hurried through 
it to talk about the transportation of a lot of mer- 
chandize with his new son-in-law. Thetwo young 
ladies were too much occupied in doing the agree- 
able to a brace of beaux who had bantered them 
into an invitation, to have time for any other feel- 
ing on the occasion; and the two little girls cried 
loud and heartily at losing their sister, but were 
pacified by. liberal slices of wedding-cake. And 
thus the first link of the family circle was broken. 

**T can’t stand this any longer, husband,” said 
Mrs. Weaver, one day, looking very tired and very 
cross; “‘ you’ll have to advertise again for a ser- 
vant.’’ 

** What !—again, my dear?’ We have had more 
trouble the last two months with servants than we 
had in seven years before. What is the reason ?’? 

*¢ That they are good for nothing,” replied Mrs. 
Weaver, shortly. 

** Is your new cook going to leave you ?”’ 

** Yes, unless I can keep an extraservant. You 
can’t get one now-a-days who is willing to cook 
and to do anything besides.” 

** We always got along very well, my dear, with 
two servants, until lately,’’ said Mr. Weaver. 

** So we did; but that was because Sarah had her 
hand in everything, and did half the work herself, 
which I can’t do.” 

** Letty and Bell, though, might do her share 
between them, I should think.’ 

‘Don’t talk about Letty and Bell! They 
wouldn’t move a little finger if they saw me half 
dead. They are so cross and heedless if I even 
try to teach them that I would rather do all the 
work myself.” 

** But you say, my dear, that you are not able to 
stir about so much.”’ 

** The long and the short of it is, Mr. Weaver, 
we must keep another servant. We ought to be 
able to afford a little extra expense, now that we 
have got one of our daughters off our hands.” 

** That one, however, saved more than she cost 
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us,” would have been Mr. Weaver’s answer, but 
seeing that the temper of his helpmate was ruffled, 
he forbare to reply. 

**« The girls insist that they must give a party 
this season,’’ observed Mrs. Weaver, a short time 
after the accession of the third servant. 

*«Is there any absolute necessity for it, my dear? 
We have got along very well, so far, without giving 
parties. These girls are becoming so expensive 
that it is tume there was a stop put to their de- 
mands. They have spent enough this season to 
have lasted them a year or two, and have grown 
so fine that I can hardly recognize them when I 
meet them out of doors.” 

*« I know it, husband, but we can’t help ourselves. 
There is no peace with them unless they have 
everything their own way. To be sure, they have 
one excuse to be a little less economical—their 
sister being provided for.”’ 

**{ am tired of that excuse; there has been too 
much of it already. I can’t see that the decrease 
of a family is any argument for its becoming more 
expensive.”’ 

** Then there is another reason, my dear, which 
you will, perhaps, like better. If we manage pro- 
perly, we will the more readily get Letty and Bell 
off our hands.” 

** We got their sister off without any manage- 
ment that I know of—at all events, without spend- 
ing money to accomplish it.” 

Mrs. Weaver fidgeted at the impracticability of 
her husband, yet answered submissivel y—‘‘ So we 
did, my dear; but as to the party—that is our sub- 
ject for the present—I really think we should allow 
them to give one. They have accepted so many 
invitations that it is nothing but proper and fair 
they should return them.” 

The female voices carried on the party question. 
At the end of another year, whether through Mrs. 
Weaver’s system of management or some other 
influence of which we are not cognizant, Letitia 
really was engaged. Her lover was a Mr. Ludlow, 
a young merchant of agreeable appearance and 
good standing, and she was regarded as making an 
excellent match. 

In due time the purchase of wedding finery was 
discussed in the family council, and Mr. Weaver 
handed to Letty the sum he supposed was needed. 

‘Why, pa, I hope you don’t suppose that is 
sufficient for my purposes ?’’ exclaimed she, with a 
look of offended dignity. 

*¢ It is as much as I gave to your sister, and you 
all assured her she had a very liberal allowance,”’ 
replied Mr. Weaver, in much surprise. ‘I can’t 
perceive, child, how you are entitled to more than 
Sarah.”’ 

Mr. Weaver was a strictly honest man, and as 
such had a keen perception, at least in money 
matters, of justice and its opposite. 

** Circumstances alter cases, my dear,’ inter- 
posed Mrs. Weaver. ‘Sarah was going among 
strangers, where it was not of so much conse- 


quence whether she had little or a great deal; but 


Letty will remain among her acquaintances, who 
will notice and talk about everything she gets.” 

** And if I am to make this reach for common 
clothing,’ said Letty, ‘‘ what am I to do for a 
handsome bride’s bonnet and shawl, and worked 
pocket handkerchiefs and collars and laces, and 
fifty other things, to say nothing of a white satin 
wedding dress.’’ 

** Did Sarah get a white satin wedding-dress ? 
I saw nothing of it,’? said Mr. Weaver. 

** You forget, my dear,’ again explained his 
wife ; ‘* Sarah had no need of one. She was mar- 
ried in the morning quite privately. Letty, on the 
contrary, must have a large evening party. Wed- 
ding parties are altogether the custom among her 
friends.”” 

**T see no necessity forone. I have not yet got 
over the remembrance of the toil and expense of 
that large party you bored me out of last winter.”’ 

‘*T must say you are very unreasonable, hus- 
band,” said Mrs. Weaver, looking as if she felt 
great regret in giving utterance to the sentiment. 
** If I am willing to make the sacrifice to my chil- 
dren of my time and ease, and to risk my health 
by undertaking the labour of preparing for com- 
pany, you should at least be willing to furnish the 
means.”? 

** Well, well; let us hear how much more you 
want, Letty.’ 

Letty’s observation of the paternal policy had 
been, that when little was asked less was presumed 
to be sufficient, and that whoever clamoured the 
most fared the best. Accordingly she answered— 
**T suppose I will need three times as much, and 
besides that I ought to have some handsome jewel- 
ry. It is nothing more than my right, considering 
what you have laid out on Bell for music teachers 
within the last two years, to say nothing of her 
other lessons.”’ 

**T wonder if you hadn’t your music teachers, 
too, Letty ?”’ said Bell, satirically. ‘* But perhaps 
you have forgotten, as you never learnt anything 
from them.”’ 

**T never had Berghersh at thirty dollars a quar- 
ter, nor Madame Fiére at a dollar a lesson,” re- 
torted Letty. 

** Now, girls, be done with this snapping,” in- 
terrupted their mother; ‘there is nothing but 
quarreling and jealousy between you if one re- 
ceives a cent’s worth more than the other. You 
ought to take it into the account, Letty, that if 
more has been spent in finishing Bell’s education 
than yours, you have always dressed a good deal 
more than she has.” 

** Which was nothing less than proper, as I am 
the elder,’? returned Letty. 

** About one thing, Letty, you may as well satisfy 
your mind,’? said Mr. Weaver, peremptorily ; 
** you are to get no jewelry from me. If your 
husband, when you get one, chooses to indulge 
you in such trumpery, that will be his own con- 
cern; but I sha’n’t set the example.” 

** You were right about the jewelry, my dear,” 
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said Mrs. Weaver, when alone with her husband. 
*« What few trinkets are absolutely required, Letty 
has already, and it will be necessary for you to 
save up your resources a little on account of 
buying furniture for her.’? 

** Furniture ?”? repeated Mr. Weaver. 

‘Certainly, husband. Ludlow’s new house will 
be completed against the marriage, and it would 
appear to be acting very shabbily if we should give 
our daughter nothing to take into it.” 

** You were very ready to argue with me that 
we could not afford to assist in furnishing Bing- 
ham’s new house, and took great pains to convince 
Sarah that it was not necessary.” 

** Nor was it, my dear. Bingham was well able 
to furnish a house.’? 

** And so is Ludlow. If I thought him such a 
fool as to build a house to live in without having 
the means to furnish it, he should have no daughter 
of mine.”’ 

** That, however, was not what I intended to 
say, Mr. Weaver. Away out in the west where 
Sarah has gone, who knows anything about our 
circumstances, what we could afford, and what 
we have or have not done for our daughter? But 
here, if we should not give Letty some sort of a 
beginning, what would be thought of it? Don’t 
you see the difference? There would be no end 
to the talking of the Ludlows, and all that set. 
Indeed, we should be very thankful that we are 
getting her settled so well. There will be the 
better opening for the next one.” 

*< If getting them off causes an inereased expense 
with each one,’’ grumbled Mr. Weaver, “1 shall 
be as glad as yourself when we are rid of them all.” 

Everything at Letty’s marriage went off accord- 
ing to the comme il faut of her circle, with fine 
dresses, handsome entertainments, and a suitable 
establishment of the young couple. 

Bell was now in the ascendant. 
pretty girl, with considerably more talent than the 
rest of the family, and a corresponding share of 
ambition. Her intimate associates she had always 
chosen from those of her acquaintances who were 
the *‘ best up in society,’? and to these she now 
exclusively confined herself, hoping to use them 
as a ladder to a still higher elevation. The house, 
at least that part of it which came principally under 
her domination, the two parlours, began to assume 
an aspect of elegance they had never worn before, 
copied from the domestic arrangements in favour 
among her more refined visitors. Letty noticed 
the various changes with a jealous eye, but forbore 
comment, until a pair of velvet carpets and a 
splendid new piano, worried from Mr. Weaver by 
dint of the sharpest of scolding and the softest of 
wheedling, graced the paternal mansion. Her long 
pent up dissatisfaction then broke forth. 

** You have not said what you think of the new 
carpets, Letty,’’ said her mother. 

‘* They are a good deal finer than any I ex- 
pected ever to see in this house,’ was the reply. 
**One would have thought that the old ingrain car- 
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pets, which were good enough to be seen by my 
visitors, might have answered for Bell’s also.’’ 

** Carpets don* last forever,”’ returned her mo- 
ther; and to that truism she added the argument 
which chiefly had prevailed with Mr. Weaver, 
** though the old ones might have lasted a good 
deal longer than they did if they hadn’t been too 
hard tried at your wedding. What with dancing 
on them, and the grease of cake and the stains of 
wine and fruit, they were hardly fit to be seen af- 
terwards. We were obliged to get new ones, and 
it was the best economy to get good ones while 
we were about it. These will last all my life, and 
with care will look quite fresh when the children 
grow up and go into company.”’ 

** If you keep on improving,’? observed Letty, 
sourly, *‘ they will go into company with advan- 
tages I could never have had if I had cried my 
eyes out.”’ 

** Yet you made a very good match, and have 
got a very suitable husband without them,’ re- 
turned Mrs. Weaver, pacifically. 

** No thanks to any one but myself,’? muttered 
Letty; and looking at the piano, she continued— 
** The old piano, at least, was not worn out at my 
wedding. It was good for nothing a year before, 
I often and often begged that it might be exchanged, 
but I never could have the gratification of a new 
one. I was many atime ashamed of that shabby 
old thing.”? 

** Your father and I consented very reluctantly 
to the expense of this, but so many persons re- 
marked that Bell could not do justice to her fine 
musical abilities on the old one as to make us 
ashamed of it ourselves.” 

‘«* Bell’s piano’ it seems to be called exclusively 
by all of you. I suppose if Bell were to get mar- 
ried she would have the privilege of taking it away 
with her ?”? 

“That has not been thought of yet, Letty, 
There is no prospect of Bell’s being married.”’ 

‘IT should have been satisfied if a much less 
elegant one had been given to me.”’ 

** Why, Letty, a piano would be of little use to 
you; you seldom thought of playing when you were 
at home, and often said you did not like music. 
Though we had teachers for you, you have always 
complained you could not learn. Bell is the only 
one of the family who has any turn for music, ex- 
cept, indeed, Sarah, who, though we never nat 
her taught the piano, used to sing very well in the 
church choir.” 

“* A piano is always of use in entertaining com- 
pany,” persisted Letty, when the younger of the 
two little girls came into the room with a rich gold 
chain and pencil on her neck. The Argus eyes of 
Mrs. Ludlow instantly caught them. “ Come here, 
Lizzy, and let me look at that chain,” said she. 
** Whose is it ?”” 

** Why, don’t you know it ?’’ exclaimed the little 


girl. ‘‘ Don’t you see it’s sister Bell’s ?’” 
** Bell’s? Where under the sun did Bell get 
that 7’ 
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Mrs. Weaver winked significantly at the child, 


and answered, affecting to laugh—‘‘ From one of | 


her beaux, to be sure;”’ but Lizzy’had not received 
her cue, and she replied promptly—‘* Ma gave it 
to her, and coaxed pa to buy her the pencil-case to 
put on it.” 

** Children and fools always speak the truth,” 
said Letty, also affecting to laugh, but her voice 
was full of the most unamiable bitterness. 

A shade remained on Letty’s face, which the 
sight of her husband and of her comfortable home 
could not dispel. Mr. Ludlow inquired the cause, 
and she gave it without hesitation. 

‘If you think you need a piano, Letty,’’ said 
he, to console her, ‘‘I will get you one with plea- 
sure.”? 

** Not by any means, George,’’ she returned, 
quickly; ‘‘I don’t want you to lay out so much 
money. You know we have made up our minds 
to try to save a fortune. But I am provoked that 
pa has not given me one as well as Bell.’ 

Mr. Ludlow tried to change the subject, but she 
seemed to find satisfaction in dwelling upon it, 
and, at length, he joined her in throwing reflec- 
tions upon her parents for their injustice, in pre- 
ference to stopping to consider whether the com- 
plaints of his wife might not have arisen from her 
own selfishness. 

Bell, as we have said, was favoured with greater 
natural endowments than her sisters. Possessed 
of a showy style of beauty, sprightly manners, in- 
telligence enough to bear her part gracefully in 
general conversation, and considerable taste and 
skill in music, she was not only noticed but ca- 
ressed in the circles to which her tact gained her 
ap admittance. 
among her admirers, and from them her selection 
was a Mr. Lloyd, a young lawyer of such charac- 
ter and abilities as could not fail to elevate him in 
his profession, and the additional attraction of a 
fortune sufficient for a genteel maintenance until 
that should be attained. 

Mrs. Weaver now rejoiced in being “ rid’? of her 
third daughter, and as the two youngest girls were 
not old enough by several years to give her further 
concern than about paying their school-bills and 
keeping their clothes in repair, she congratulated 
herself that there was now an interregnum in 

hich she might hold herself exempt from her ac- 
customed wear and tear of body and mind. To 
prepare herself for this, it was necessary that she 
should give up housekeeping, and she had no diffi- 
culty in inducing Mr. Weaver, who was as intent 
upon saving money as she was upon saving herself, 
to accede to the measure. To keep up a common 
home, where their scattered flock might sometimes 
reunite and lay aside for a season the worldly cares 
from which few are exempt; where, in affliction, 
the cloud might be brightened, if not exhaled, in 
the genial glow of family affection, and where even 
happiness could become deeper and richer through 
an abundant sympathy: this was one of a class 
of ideas which had never found entrance to their 
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deliberations. The little girls were sent off to a 
distant school, and, established in a comfortable 
boarding-house, Mrs. Weaver began at once to 
batten on good housekeeping, which she could 
contemplate without trouble, and good living, 
which she could enjoy at a very reasonable expen- 
diture. 

The husbands of Letty and Bell flourished pre- 
eminently in their several vocations. The sisters 
lived near enough to each other for almost daily 
intercourse, yet they seldom met without finding 
occasion to exhibit some of the manifold forms of 
selfishness which from their infancy had been al- 
lowed to spring up in their character unimpeded 
by the culture of any nobler growth. Letty was 
in command of what, from her peculiar disposition, 
she was well fitted to enjoy—a rapidly accumula- 
ting fortune; and Bell had been gratified in the 
objects of her ambition, advancement and success 
in society—yet the prosperity which, in common 
acquaintances, would have been regarded with 
indifference by either, now proved to the other a 
source of jealousy, rivalry and sarcastic detraction. 
If the rooms of Mrs. Lloyd displayed some elegant 
trifle in the way of ornament, the pocket of Mr. 
Ludlow was forthwith taxed that Letty might pa- 
rade a corresponding possession of a cost which 
the prudent use of her sister’s more limited income 
would not allow. If Mrs. Ludlow received from 
Bell the details of a fashionable entertainment, of 
which she had been a participant, she, in return, 
numbered for her, by the hundred, the invitations 
she was preparing, herself, to send out, and re- 
peated the orders she had ready for confectioners, 
upholsterers and musicians. If the table of Bell 
boasted some distinguished guest, that of Letty 
was sure to have a set-off in a valuable accession 
of plate or of French china. 

**Did you remark the new chandeliers, Ed- 
ward??? said Mrs. Lloyd to her husband. ‘I 
would not have said so to Letty for the world, for 
she would have taken it as nothing else than envy, 
but I thought them exceedingly vulgar, clumsy- 
looking things. And they were hung at least a foot 
too high, though neither she nor Ludlow had the 
judgment to perceive it. Notwithstanding the num- 
ber of the lights, a pair of our bracket-lamps in 
each room would have had almost as much effect. 
The ceilings had the whole benefit of them, and 
that they received in the way of smoke. If an 
article is but marked with a high price, Letty asks 
no other recommendation for it.”” 

**She has become insufferably purse-proud,”’ 
observed Mr. Lloyd. 

** And were there ever such intolerable pictures? 
Ludlow told me, when I inquired where they came 
from, that he bought them principally on account 
of their splendid frames. So it is with such 
people !”? 

‘* By-the-by, my love, have you invited them for 
Thursday ?”” 

**T have not done so yet. 

** Do you intend to ?”” 


Why do you ask ?”” 
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*‘ They know we are to have a large dinner- 
party, and of course they will expect it.” 

‘* Do as you please, my dear; you know I never 
pretend to influence you in such matters. But, 
candidly, Ludlow is a drawback to my enjoyment 
on dinner occasions. He is not known to my 
friends, and his manners are as new to them as his 
face. And he will talk. Those pet expressions 
of his, ‘ all of a piece,’ ‘dyed in the wool,’ ‘ ex- 
tra-superfine,’ with fifty others that smack of the 
counter, are perpetually setting my teeth on edge.”’ 

** 1 understand it all, Edward; but how are we 
to relieve ourselves of it? If we omitted to in- 
vite them it would be held as an unpardonable 
affront, and that would be unpleasant.”’ 

«Is it less unpleasant to submit to Letty’s ‘sly 
cuts,’ as she calls them, and to Ludlow’s low- 
breeding ? But, of course, my dear Bell, if you 
can put up with it, I will.’ 

“If we could devise some decent excuse to 
leave them out,’ said Bell, thoughtfully. ‘I 
might say that we were obliged to send out several 
invitations we were not aware of until after our 
arrangements were completed, and that as we 
could not seat a larger party comfortably, we 
thought it would be better not to ask the pleasure 
of their company until our next dinner, when we 
would be less inconveniently circumstanced, and 
to make an explanation to them in the meantime.” 

** Very well; that would do.” 

** It will arouse their spirit, I know, so that they 
will never come to another; but one must do dis- 
agreeable things sometimes.”’ 

Ten years had now elapsed since the marriage 
of Sarah, and she had never seen a single one of 
the ‘* old home faces’’ during all this time. Deli- 
cate health, the care of young children, and want 
of leisure at the seasons most suitable for traveling, 
had always been her reasons for not returning— 
reasons voluntarily given; for, though she had re- 
peatedly urged that she might have visits from dif- 
terent members of the family, her solicitations were 
sparingly reciprocated. It would not—they argued 
among themselves—have been pleasant to stay at 
her parents’ lodgings with her children, for some 
of them she must necessarily have brought along; 
and Letty, who had none of her own, loudly pro- 
clamed what would be her horror to have the 
trouble of other people’s brats in her house. As 
to Bell, she was too fashionable to be at all de- 
sirous of the company of such plain people as 
Sarah and her husband. 

A letter was now received by Mr. Weaver from 
his son-in-law, saying that Sarah was in health so 
feeble as to leave little grounds to hope her re- 
covery, and was deeply anxious to have her mother 
with her. Mr. Bingham expressed himself with 
much earnestness and feeling, and, as if he enter- 
tained no doubt that the summons would be com- 
plied with, he pointed out minutely the most eligible 
rout for the journey. Sarah added a postscript in 


a broken and scarcely legible hand, begging that 
her mother would permit no avoidable delay. 
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** If the worst come,’ she wrote, ‘‘ that I must 
soon part with my children—and I have little cause 
to expect it will be otherwise—it would be an un- 
speakable comfort to me to have her near me in 
my last hour, and to have her assurance that I 
should not leave them quite motherless.”’ 

Mr. Weaver, in real concern, proposed that his 
wife should set off immediately, but his wish was 
overruled by her determination to wait a few days, 
rather for reflection than preparation. 

‘* Have you made up your mind about going to 
Sarah’s, mamma ?”’ asked Letty, when the allotted 
few days were over. 

‘© Yes; I believe I shan’t go, at least just now. 
I have looked over the letter carefully, and it now 
seems to me Bingham does not mean she is as bad 
as it at first struck us. From what he says, I con- 
clude she has the consumption, and that, you 
know, is a very uncertain disease. One day life 
seems almost gone, and the next the patient is 
quite comfortable and in good spirits. I always 
suspected Sarah had a tendency to consumption. 
Don’t you remember she sometimes had a cough ?”? 

** Dear, no; I can’t remember. It’s so long 
ago, I almost forget how she looked.’ 

** If I should determine to go, I am sure I would 
be half dead before I could get there,’’ resumed 
the mother. ‘*‘I am very little used to traveling, 
and I never undertook such a journey in my life, 
My health is so good now, at last, that it would be 
a sin to risk it, unless | was absolutely needed, 
and in this case they can do very well without 
me. The Bingham family, and all the neighbours 
were always kind to Sarah—she often wrote that 
they were—and of course they will now do every- 
thing that can be done for her. As to the children, 
I would have to take the whole care of them upon 
myself if I should go, and I really don’t know how 
I would get along with them. It is so long since I 
had anything to do with children, that they would 
of 
course, the housekeeping also would fall upon me, 
and that would be just as trying. Half the time 
out there in the west, servants can’t be had for 
love or money, and after having lived in ease and 


worry me as much as if I had never had any. 


comfort so long, how should | stand the exertion ? 
I*}] wait, at all events, till they write again, and 
then if I must go—why I must.” 

During this conversation, the fourth daughter, 
who had been taken from school, and was now at 
the boarding-house with her parents, ready to come 
out, returned from a walk with a letter which her 
father had sent from his place of business. It was 
another from Mr. Bingham, in which he stated that 
Sarah had grown much worse, so much so that there 
was no hope she would survive until his communi- 
cation had reached its destination. 

** Poor Sarah !*? said Mrs. Weaver, covering her 
face ; and after she and her daughters had sat in 
decorous silence for some moments, she added— 
‘**It happened for the best, you now see, that I did 
not go. 
to me, without being of any service to her.”’ 


It would have been a great inconvenience 
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** Mamma,” eaid the young lady, “‘ I stopped at ~ first affair she has undertaken worth the name of a 


Madame Franchi’s and saw a bonnet, such as will 
suit to send to Lizzy, and besides that, a lovely one 
that is the very thing I have been looking for, for 
myself. Hadn’t we better get them to-day? To- 
morrow they may be gone.”’ 

** No, my dear; wait a while longer.” 

**1 think I have waited long enough, mamma. 
This is almost the first of November, and I have 
not got a single thing for winter yet. I’m quite 
ashamed to show myself.’’ 

** My dear, if we should lose your sister we will 
have to go into mourning. We must wait and see. 
It is very well you have not yet got your winter 
things.”’ 

** 1f Sarah should die, I wonder if it will be in- 
dispensable that we married sisters should wear 
mourning ?”’ said Letty. *‘ Our friends would hardly 
discover that we had losta relation. None of them 
were acquainted with Sarah, and it is so long since 
she left home that those few persons who did know 
her have very likely forgotten her. I have got all 
my fall and winter clothing, and I assure you I 
should be very®sorry to give up my embroidered 
bonnet and my hundred-dollar crape shawl. And 
I know it would go against Bell to lay aside that 
new velvet mantelet she seems so proud of, and 
her white marabouts. She had better hurry out her 
invitations before we receive any worse intelli- 
gence, or she will have to keep them back alto- 
gether, at least for some months. As this is the 


? 


party, that would be rather too bad. I have not 
called in for a month or two, but I’ll step in on my 
way home and ask what she thinks about putting 
on mourning.”’ 

Sarah did not die. Her husband’s second letter 
was written at the crisis of her disorder, and after 
that was past, her health was gradually restored. 
In the intelligent, self-respecting and happy matron 
who presides with dignity as well as gentleness 
over her charming home, it would be difficult to 
identify the silent, care-worn girl who so meekly 
bore the heaviest share of every one’s burthens in 
her father’s house. Her character rapidly developed 
after she had become the honoured companion of 
a man whose actions and opinions were always 
governed by reason, principle and right feeling, 
and qualities that had remained latent under the 
depressing influences of her early position, now 
showed themselves in her as crowning excellencies. 
Her past experience is not forgotten, but is remem- 
bered only that the errors from which it resulted 
may be avoided in the training of the young flock 
to whom she devotes herself with the fullness of a 
mother’s affection. Their hearts and minds she 
regards as a solemn trust committed by their Cre- 
ator to her hands, and the beautiful precept, 
** Love one another,’ she ever holds before them 
as one which leads to the purest enjoyment of the 
things of the present life. 
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THE MOUNTAIN BOY. 


BY THE LEYDON BARD. 


“Ich bin der gnab von berge.” 
“T am the mountain boy.”"—Garae. 


Tae rosy-god smiled on Helvetia’s clime; 

The minster had pealed its awak’ning chime, 

And heralded day with its hoary tongue, 

As morning its glimmers on Jura flung; 

Through Switzerland’s valleys was heard the song 
Aloud, of her light-hearted peasant throng— 
Whilst forth o’er the hills to his glad employ, 

Was gayly seen tripping the Mountain Boy. 


His task was to follow the fleecy flock 

That browsed on the brink of the cascade rock, 
From whose high summit, in clouds of dew, 

The avalanche wildly its torrents threw; 

He smiled as he gazed on the scene below, 

From his native home ’mid the mountain snow ; 
And deep were the feelings of heart-felt joy 

That thrill’d through the soul of the Mountain Boy. 


A victor might envy his noble look 

As he stood upheld by his sceptre-crook, 

And glanced around on the deep, blue sky 

With a musing brow and a smiling eye: 

How feeble earth’s mightiest splendours shone 
When viewed from the steps of his mountain throne! 
And where was the boon that could e’er decoy 

His heart from the home of the Mountain Boy? 
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His revery ceased—he had turned to hear 

A ravishing voice that enslaved his ear; 

Its melody now in sweet raptures stole 

O’er his fancy’s dream, and entranced his soul. 
Yon voice was the idol of his pure heart, 
Whose life it from infancy formed a part; 

And often its tone, as an arch decoy, 

At morning had fettered the Mountain Boy! 


A form soon emerged from the dark glen’s side, 
Escorted by Fido. a faithful guide, 

Now leaping—then fawning in sportive play 
With the snow-white hand that beckoned the way. 
Young Isey was fair as the new-blown rose, 

And fresh as the breath of the breeze that blows; 
They met—and but death can alone destroy 

The vow her lips breathed to the Mountain Boy. 


But a few days more and the dawn of May 
Was marked as their blissful bridal day ; 

On the flowery sward of the village green, 

The young and the gay in their glee were seen: 
There stood the young shepherd, and at his side 
Was Isey the lovely, his smiling bride— 

While happiness. merriment, peace and joy 
Crowned the bridal feast of the Mountain Boy. 


























A SABBATH IN GLASGOW. 


BY THEO. LEDYARD CUYLER. 


ScoTLanp has long been famous for the sanetity 
of its Sabbath. If we except our own New En- 
gland, there is no other country on the globe where 
the day is hallowed by so entire a renunciation of 
every-day amusements and occupations. On your 
way to the kirk, throughout the rural districts, you 
will see no symptoms of secular labour. The 
plough stands in the furrow, the sythe lies on the 
*‘tedded grass,’ the cattle stand dozing quietly 
beside the hedgerows, and from every cottage door 
and old “‘ clay biggin”? the gude man, followed by 
his bairns, comes forth to the summons of the bell 
which is ringing out over mountain and lea. The 
Scotch are eminently a thoughtful, well-ordered, 
religious people. The good old spirit, nurtured 
among the ‘strength of her hills,” still lives. 
The Sabbath is still revered. The Bible is still 
read. The parish school flourishes. From many 
thousand family altars ascends the daily incense of 
thanksgiving and praise, and while other nations 
have decayed or fallen, Scotland stands in a strong, 
healthful, unchanging vigour. 

In the cities the Sabbath is not, of course, kept 
80 quietly, but all labour is suspended. In looking 
out at the tall, dark chimneys which tower above 
the whole city, I could see no clouds of black 
smoke pouring out into the lurid heavens, and I 
knew that the toiling thousands, begrimed with 
soot and filth, who had laboured through six weari- 
some days, had rest. The streets were filled with 
groups of well-dressed people. Occasionally a 
Highlander, in full equipment of plaid and kilt and 
broadsword, would saunter by ; and many a smart- 
looking fellow in scarlet coat and glazed hat, be- 
longing to the regiment stationed in the city, was 
taking vast delight in displaying to his comrades 
the charms of the flaxen-haired beauty that hung 
upon his arm. Some of the operatives of the fac- 
tories were meanly dressed, but the great body of 
the people in the streets were paying outward re- 
apect to the day by a change of apparel. 

On inquiring for the most noted preachers of the 
city, I ascertained that the celebrated Melville was 
stopping in town, and would be most likely to 
preach for Mr. Montgomery at St. Jude’s; and I 
determined to go there. The venerable iron church 
was close by my lodgings. Every one has heard 
of the old iron church in which Chalmers delivered 
many of those magnificent discourses which will 
perish only with the language of which they are 
such enduring ornaments. I could hardly pass by 
the door without thrusting my head in to see if I 
could not discover the venerable old figure with 
the noble intellectual features once more in the 
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pulpit. The memory of the great and good man, 
whose fame is now transferred to a rival city, is 
warmly cherished by the people of Glasgow. They 
love to talk about him, and praise him, and recall 
his old familiar form as he walked thoughtfully, 
with downcast head, and in a dress common, often 
as common as that of a day labourer, through the 
streets, and his Christian kindness and benevolence 
won all their hearts. By the way, there is an 
anecdote which they tell to this day, to illustrate 
his peculiar carelessness of attire. One morning 
he took a bundle under his arm at a very early hour, 
and set off for a steamboat to some neighbouring 
place. He was shabbily dressed, and one of the 
city watch meeting him, insisted on taking him to 
the watch-house as a vagrant. Dr. C., with some 
displeasure, informed him who he was. This only 
increased the watchman’s suspicions of him. *‘ No, 
no,” said he, *<yure by no means Dr. Chalmers; 
he’s nae such a mon as you, and he’d not be stroll- 
ing about at such an hour!” Dr. C., finding it use- 
less to resist, accompanied the man to a police 
office, where he was soon recognized and dis- 
charged. Old Christopher North, who delights in 
a ragged coat and shocking bad hat, often meets 
with most ludicrous adventures of this kind. 

The church of St. Jude, in which Mr. Robert 
Montgomery (or ‘‘ Satan Montgomery,” as he is 
often called), vents his bad rhetoric every Sabbath, 
is in the upper part of the city. It is a small build- 
ing, but the audience seemed a very respectable 
one. I noticed among others a very sprucely 
dressed negro, in the middle row of pews, who sat 
bes de rather adandyish young man and overlooked 
the same prayer-book. It was one of the first ex- 
amples of the perfect absence of prejudice against 
colour which I had remarked in the country, and 
I was somewhat surprised. I afterwards saw seve- 
ral of the same kind. Indeed, an eminent profes- 
sional friend—an American—saw one of the most 
beautiful women in the room, at a soiree of the 
nobility, walking arm in arm with an elegantly- 
dressed negro of wealth from the West Indies. 
He confessed his surprise to a friend standing by, 
who was in turn equally surprised to find that such 
a thing would not have been tolerated in an Ameri- 
can drawing-room. It is easily explained by their 
association always with a lower place of servility, 
and natural! inferiority, in the mind of every Ameri- 
can. An Englishman would have been equally 
shocked at seeing the lady in company with a hand- 
some ruddy-faced white man if he had happened to 
be the coachman or the butler of his host. 

It will hardly be necessary for me to give any 
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description of Mr. Melville’s style of preaching 
while his sermons are so widely read among us. 
His sermons can be read with nearly as much plea- 
sure as they can be heard. His delivery is good, 
but by no means striking or impressive. His tones 
are sometimes offensively theatrical, his gestures 
are not ungraceful, and he speaks with much dis- 
tinctness. He is a handsome man of about forty- 
five; his hair is an iron gray, and he has a fine ex- 
pressive eye. He is immensely popular. His church 
in London is thronged, and whenever he preaches 
in any other church, his people are sure to follow 
him. To those who have read his sermons the 
causes of his popularity are very evident. He is 
not only a very evangelical man, and a learned 
man, but he unites to these essentials a fine imagi- 
nation and great purity of diction. Every sermon 
that comes from his pen is most carefully elabo- 
rated, with no sparing of the pumice stone. It is 
even said that most of his discourses are rewritten 
two or three times. 

In the afternoon I heard the far-famed Montgo- 
mery. This Montgomery is as different a charac- 
ter as possible from the old Christian poet of Shef- 
field, who wrote so many of our best devotional 
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hymns. He is a young buckish fellow, with a pro- | 


fusion of dark hair, brushed out ambitiously on 
each temple, and an expression of most imperturb- 
able assurance looking out from every pore. He 
has a fine form, and a “‘ dacent notion”’ of showing 
it, too. He is the most astonishingly voluble man 
I ever listened to. His sermon was a continued 
flow, or rather rush of words of all possible va- 
rieties, sizes and origins; sometimes, however, 
very happily used. It was one unwearied, ever- 
increasing torrent, until, at the close, he worked 
himself up into a great fever against French athe- 
ism, poured out his huge vocables with more fury 
than ever, and in the very extremity of his indig- 
nation, which seemed entirely overpowering, he 
shut his Bible violently, and dropping on his knees, 
closed the services before his audience had hardly 
time to recover from their surprise. 

The real name of this gentleman is Gummere, 
but the name being plebeian in his neighbourhood, 
he added the prefix which it now bears; and his 
enemies say further that he did it in order to catch 
a portion of the popularity which already belonged 
to his elder namesake. I am not surprised that he 
felt distrustful of his own power to establish a le- 
gitimate fame, for a more watery, vapid, extrava- 
gant poetaster does not exist. By help of news- 
paper puffs, which were shamelessly blazoned 
through the land, his first feeble inanities were 
sustained through many editions, but after North 
and Macaulay, and several of the best critics came 
down upon him and exposed the empty imposture, 
his name, poetically, has sunk into a by-word. 
His principal and most notorious productions are 
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** Satan,”’ “* Luther,’ and the ‘* Omnipresence of 
the Deity.” 

The celebrated Dr. Wardlaw preached in the 
evening at the dedication of a new chapel. He is 
now a very venerable old man of about seventy- 
five, and his natural force seems somewhat abated. 
I was disappointed in him, though it was too much, 
perhaps, to expect that he would equal the per- 
formances of his best days. 

In the Scetch churches there are two or three 
primitive customs retained with which I was greatly 
pleased. One is, the habit of singing in all parts 
of the house. The precentor sat in a desk beneath 
the pulpit, and hung out a little board on the front 
of his desk bearing in large yellow letters the name 
of the tune to be sung. The cellection of boards 
was not very large, and each one had been hung 
out so often that the congregation were all familiar 
with it. All the audience joined in the singing, 
which was very spirited, and the devotional tend- 
ency was good. Another custom which I observed 
with great pleasure, was the frequent use of the 
Bible during the service by the great majority of 
the people, who followed the preacher in his 
readings and references. 

I heard many of the most celebrated preachers 
both in Scotland and England, and generally with 
great pleasure. But I am happy to find that I am 
not alone in the opinion that in proportion to the 
numbers, (saying nothing of the comparative advan- 
tages of both,) the American clergy stand higher 
in talent and eloquence than the British, though 
they may not in learning. The most striking points 
of difference between them appear to be these— 
the American preacher generally possesses more 
warmth, energy and naturalness, while the English 
preacher is more learned, dry and formal, and has 
vastly more deference for authorities. In Scotland 
this is too often the case, and the sermons of many 
Scotch divines have been aptly compared to a 
winter evening—long, clear and cold. The Ameri- 
can preacher labours to persuade, while his English 
brother is oftener content merely to convince. The 
former runs oftener into intemperate zeal, but he 
rarely lingers with the latter in frigid metaphysics 
or dead morality. As to manner there is no com- 
parison. We, in America, very properly pay much 
attention to elocution in early education, but in 
Great Britain they pay very little or none at all. 
We have, therefore, a large number whose pulpit 
manner is very pleasing and often highly finished, 
while the great majority (there are some brilliant 
exceptions) of English discourses are delivered with 
a hum-drum monotony which is tedious and unim- 
pressive to the lowest degree. The character of 
Scotch preaching, which has always been remark- 
able for its force and intellectuality, has undergone 
some modification by the late revolution in their 
national church. 





























MARY PIERSON. 


BY MISS MARY ORME. 


TuHere is a large class in the world who never 
knew the luxury of retiring to rest thoroughly tired. 
This class has many divisions, and subdivisions. 
Some of these torture the piano and guitar, others 
read all novels that are sickly and sentimental 
enough. Then there are those who work worsted, 
distribute tracts, and attend all the revival meet- 
ings, and now and then one goes about to warn 
people that ‘‘ the time is short and that Mr. Miller 
says so.”’ 

Oh woman, in thy idleness thou hast sought out 
many inventions, besides making pin-cushions, 
working worsted, and getting up fairs for every- 
thing conceivable! But industry is better than 
idleness, however frivolous or objectiess the in- 
dustry may be. Many proverbs have been made 
upon idleness, but none in its praises My dear 
lady reader, have you taken my story and lolled 
on to the sofa or couch to read for the sake of 
having something to do? And do you, moreover, 
feel guilty because you are not a professional 
novel-reader, but a church-goer? I tell you it shall 
be no fault of mine if you get not Heaven-directed 
I will read you homilies if such be 
your pleasure, or if you consider it your duty to 
listen to such, albeit it is not your pleasure. First 
I will give you a piece of good advice, which, if 
you are habitually idle, will be most likely exactly 
to suit your case—for it is the idle who brood over 
If, 
then, you fancy yourself deeply in love, if your 


instruction. 


that sickly sentimentalism misnamed love. 


heart is eating itself as a canker, and you are sure 
that you cannot live separated from one who real- 
izes your idea of perfection—I say if all this is 
crowded into your lot, cast about you for some 
occupation as active and attractive as you can find. 
Don’t curl your pretty lip, my pretty dear, and 
look at your soft white hands, that have, mayhap, 
helped to make your father a bankrupt or a knave. 
Better spoil the beauty of those hands and win 
quiet for your soul, than live on a prey to misery 
that no one can know but yourself, and which you 
could never describe. But I can say nothing that 
will profit you as much as a plain tale, which was 
told me the other day by a medical friend. It is 
fresh and living from his experience, and I earn- 
estly hope it may be blest to some sick spirit—for 
all are not idle or trifling who ‘‘ fall in love.’? 
THE DOCTOR’S STORY. 

Well do I remember a case that came under 
my care some years since. Beautiful Mary Pier- 
son! how thy light form and thy gay laugh and 
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jest linger with me! Her free and graceful form 
comes before my mind’s eye, and I seem to have 
more of life and bliss from the recollection. No 
word but the Tory word “ queenly” could satisfy 
me in describing Mary’s beauty. She possessed 
a form that in our imagination answers to the soul 
that is capable of swaying the destinies of nations. 

I was a frequent visitor at her father’s, and the 
three sisters and a brother and myself would stray 
into the woods, and they had so many beautiful 
spots to show me, so many clear streams and shady 
nooks, and rustic seats, and natural arbours, and 
they were so much like fawns in their freedom, 
that they almost cheated me into the belief that 
there was genuine freedom in this world. But do 
not think I laboured long under this mistake. A 
return to the city dissipated the illusion at once. 
But there was one thing about Mary that troubled 
me. It troubled not others, for they saw not its 
import or its portents. There was a still dreami- 
ness in my young friend, a brooding in silence over 
all that she hid in her heart. No one shared with 
her in aught but her gladness. This peculiarity 
was to be traced to the management of her mother, 
who never confided in her children. Mrs. Pierson 
was a professed Christian, but she was one of that 
class who always made a Sunday atonement for a 
week of irritability and fretfulness, not to mention 
other aberrations from the blessed spirit of the 
Gospel. Nothing could have been more exquisite 
or better managed than the home of the Piersons, 
as far as outward things went. The beautiful and 
industrious Mrs. P. was the envy of the women, 
and the beau-ideal of the men. ‘‘ Such a wife as 
Mrs. P.’? was the remark of all classes. Poor 
Pierson knew what it was to have ‘ such a wife.” 

I had noticed in my occasional visits at Willow 
Lodge that Mary was more abstracted than usual, 
that she excused herself from walks and drives 
under various pretexts, and that she kept much in 
She shunned her beautiful virago 
mother most sedulously. But my readers must 
not think too ill of Mrs. Pierson. Many of the 
evils of her temper seemed the consequence of her 
peculiar position. She had married Albert Pierson 
because in her youth he was *‘a nice young man,” 
and had broad acres adjoining her father’s. They 
were in no wise suited to each other, but this nei- 
ther discovered till they had been a year married. 


her chamber. 


“No afler thought when once a wife— 
The die is cast and cast for life.” 


The greatest of all mistakes, and one which in- 
volves not only the happiness of the parties, but of 
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unborn generations, can never be corrected. Mrs. 
Pierson was wise by instinct. She felt that she 
was not in her place: that there was nothing in 
common between her and Albert Pierson. Mr. 
Pierson was sure that his reason was given him to 
find out the best way for soul and body, and that 
happiness was the sure result of right doing, if we 
do not fret ourselves because of evil-doers, which 
he took especial care not todo. Mrs. Pierson did 
not reason—she felt. Her heart told her that she 
needed atonement, that she was not at peace. She 
wanted something to make peace between her and 
God. Her aching, unsatisfied heart turned to what 
she called religion ;—in truth, she turned to the 
ceremonies and observances of religion. She had 
no place for her heart to rest in her husband or her 
children. Was it wonderful that her life was 
bitter, and that her feelings became so ? 

Mary Pierson shunned her mother, because there 
was nothing in common between them. Oh, had 
the springs of Mrs. Pierson’s heart been unlocked, 
had she loved as she was capable of loving, the 
sweet Mary would have had a resting-place on her 
bosom unlike any other out of Heaven! 

I was called to Mary, and assured by Mrs. Pier- 
son that she was moping herself to death, that she 
could make her do nothing, and as a last resort she 
resigned her to my medication. I found the poor 
girl truly represented by her mother. She was 
standing by her dressing-table in her room, where 
she shut herself up day after day, though no one 
knew the value of exercise better than she. 

I paused to look at her as I entered. Could 
Chantry have modeled her form, he would not have 
said, when about the work, ‘‘I had rather be 
fishing.”’ 

She aroused herself, extended her hand, and 
said—*‘ I am sorry mother should be so mistaken 
as to send for you. I assure you, doctor, I am 
quite well.’’ 

** Why keep house, then ?”’ said I. 

Her lip curled, and with the pettishness of a 
sick child, my usually noble friend replied —* Am 
I your slave that I must give you reason ?”? 

** As you please, Mary,” said I; ‘‘ but perhaps 
no harm may come of our reasoning together— 
though, after all, perhaps a visit to ‘Happy Val- 
ley,’ with a merry party, may be the best medi- 
cine.” 

Mary sunk into a chair and burst into tears. I 
could not draw her into conversation ; I could only 
look at a heavenly harp out of tune, and sigh over 
the mischief which the mother confidently expect- 
ed me to cure. There is a kind of knowledge 
which is called intuitive—often vaguely enough. 
I have much of this sort of knowledge. 

** Mary,” said I, ** you know, and I know, that 
no medicine but that which can reach the soul can 
do youany good. I can leave you some ‘ powders’ 
for your mother’s peace, but will you not fix a 
time for me to call on you and advise you ?”” 

** Call at this hour to-morrow, doctor, and I will 
try to be calm enough to talk with you.” 
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I left some loaf sugar powders and took my leave. 
Next day I found my patient quiet as if by a great 
effort. She began, as the day before, with regret 
that I should think her ill, and ended with a pa- 
roxysm of tears. 

** Hear me, Mary,” said I; ‘* the true minister, 
be he priest or layman, is he who speaks words of 
comfort to our need. There is a treasure of affec- 
tion in your soul, welling up from the deep foun- 
tains of your being continually. You have inad- 
vertently allowed this precious fountain to over- 
flow upon one who gives you noreturn. You think 
that you love him, and yet your pride, your sense 
of womanly propriety exclaims against it, and you 
fain would die that you may escape from yourself 
and the passion that is consuming you. Hear me, 
my dear child; turn not away in anger because I 
have read your heart. I will tell you what you do 
not know. You do not love him. You believe 
you do, but you do not, else he would return your 
love. You love an idea, and that one passion has 
come to a degree of activity altogether dispropor- 
tioned to the activity of your other powers. The 
true wisdom is, then, if you have still the power, 
to will, as all have who are not reduced to insanity, 
to will strongly, to call into action some other 
passion or passions. This you can do. I pledge 
myself that health and peace shall be yours if you 
will take my advice. There is Ellen in her new 
home at Happy Valley. You must go to her di- 
rectly. You must rise at six o’clock in the morn- 
ing and go into a cold bath. After this I advise a 
walk. After breakfast you must be very domestic, 
and work two hours. Then you must study some 
language for two hours. Then you may help Ellen 
till your one o’clock dinner. I shall not insist 
upon any labour of the hands in the afternoon, but 
it will not hurt you. In the evening you must read 
some good book, and write some of your thoughts 
for me to see. Study a language with or without 
a teacher, though I would rather you would have 
assistance—but remember any language can be 
learned by yourself so that you can read it. Can 
you, will you rouse yourself to do all this? If you 
can, success is certain, and in six months you will 
tell me what is most true, that you have only loved 
an ‘ ideal,’ *? 

Mary promised that she would try to do as I 
desired, but I knew full well, that to form an idea 
of her sufferings, one must have been under the 
dominion of the tyrant passion. Be sure it is a 
thousand times better to fight than yield. The 
very activity of the soul necessary in resistance, 
is health restoring. But after all it is crucifixion 
at best, to pluck such a sentiment from the heart, 
and your still brooding dreamers are the world’s 
saddest sufferers. Mary happily had the power te 
will, Let no one complain who can make a pro- 
mise and keep it. 

The next time I saw Mary was at her sister’s 
house, at Happy Valley. I saw at once that she 
had walked mechanically through al] that I had 
told her to do. A scrap of paper lay on her table, 
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on which she had been writing some of her 
thoughts. Morbid as was the effusion, I copy it. 


“T have no eye for the green hills and laughing vales, 

For flowers or trees, or brooks that te!l their merry tales. 

The hovering air, that’s rich with all earth’s sweet per- 
fume, 

I breathe not in. or only breathe because it is my doom. 

The glancing sunlight, drinking up the pearly dew 

At morn; the evening shutting in the earth from view, 

While diamond stars bespangle all the court of heaven, 

Not all are half so sweet to me as sins forgiven. 

And why is this fair earth so stain’d and dimm’d to me? 

Sin clouds my vision that I may not, cannot see 

What God hath made to bless His children’s healthful 
sight, 

A world of green, and glowing beauty bath’d in light. 
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And whatissin? Iasktoknow. Tell me who can— 

All that is hurtful to the complex creature man. 

Whatever can advance the soul or body’s good, 

Is virtue, and to us is needful, daily food. 

Whatever law we break in God’s eternal chain, 

Comes with its penalty of sad unrest and pain, 

Spreads all the earth with gloom, puts out the light of 
heaven, 

And spoils or hides from man the gifts so kindly given.” 


But I will abridge my tale by saying that I saw 
Mary faithfully follow all my directions. I saw 
her mind unfold and strengthen and regain its ba- 
lance. I saw her garner up her treasures of affec- 
tion in her still, quiet heart, and when next she 
bestows her love, if it is not done wisely, it will 
not be from want of bitter experience. 


ew. 
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LITERARY CRITICISM. 


BY EDGAR A. POE. 


Wiley & Putnam’s Library of American Books. No. IV. 
THE WIGWAM AND THE CABIN. By William 
Gilmore Simms. First series. 

Mr. Simms, we believe, made his first, or nearly 
his first, appearance before an American audience 
with a small volume entitled *‘ Martin Faber,’ an 
amplification of a much shorter fiction. He had 
some difficulty in getting it published, but the Har- 
pers finally undertook it, and it did credit to their 
judgment. It was well received both by the pub- 
lic and the more discriminative few, although some 
of the critics objected that the story was an imita- 
tion of ** Miserrimus,”’ a very powerful fiction by 
the author of ** Pickwick Abroad.”’ 
tale, however—the germ of *‘ Martin Faber?’—was 
written long before the publication of ‘* Miserri- 
mus.”? But independently of this fact, there is not 
the slightest ground for the charge of imitation. 
The thesis and incidents of the two works are 
totally dissimilar ;—the idea of resemblance arises 
only from the absolute identity of effect wrought 
by both. 

** Martin Faber’? was succeeded, at short inter- 
vals, by a great number and variety of fictions, 
some brief, but many of the ordinary novel size. 
Among these we may notice ‘‘Guy Rivers,” 
**The Partisan,’? ‘*‘The Yemassee,’? ‘* Melli- 
champe,”’ ‘‘ Beauchampe,”? and “ Richard Hur- 
dis.” The last two were issued anonymously, the 
author wishing to ascertain whether the success of 
his books (which was great) had anything to do 
with his mere name as the writer of previous 
works. The result proved that popularity, in Mr. 
Simms’ case, arose solely from intrinsic merit, for 
* Beauchampe”’ and ‘* Richard Hurdis’’ were the 
most popular of his fictions, and excited very ge- 
neral attention and curiosity. ‘‘ Border Beagles’ 
was another of his anonymous novels, published 
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with the same end in view, and, although disfigured 
by some instances of bad taste, was even more 
successful than *‘ Richard Hurdis.’? 

The ‘* bad taste’? of the ‘‘ Border Beagles’? was 
more particularly apparent in ‘* The Partisan,’? 
‘©The Yemassee,’? and one or two other of the 
author’s earlier works, and displayed itself most 
offensively in a certain fondness for the purely 
disgusting or repulsive, where the intention was 
or should have been merely the horrible. The 
writer evinced a strange propensity for minute de- 
tails of human and brute suffering, and even in- 
dulged at times in more unequivocal obscenities. 
His English, too, was, in his efforts, exceedingly 
objectionable—verbose, involute, and not unfre- 
quently ungrammatical. He was especially given 
to pet words, of which we remember at present 
only “hug,” “coil,” and the compound * old- 
time,” and introduced them upon all occasions. 
Neither was he at this period particularly dexte- 
rous in the conduct of his stories. His improve- 
ment, however, was rapid at all these points, al- 
though, on the two first counts of our indictment, 
there is still abundant room for improvement. 
But whatever may have been his early defects, or 
whatever are his present errors, there can be no 
doubt that from the very beginning he gave evi- 
dence of genius, and that of no common order. 
His ‘* Martin Faber,” in our opinion, is a more 
forcible story than its supposed prototype ‘‘ Miser- 
rimus.”? The difference in the American reception 
of the two is to be referred to the fact (we blush 
while recording it), that ** Miserrimus’? was under- 
stood to be the work of an Englishman, and 
‘* Martin Faber’? was known to be the composition 
of an American as yet unaccredited in our Re- 
public of Letters. The fiction of Mr. Simms gave 
indication, we repeat, of genius, and that of no 
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common order. Had he been even a Yankee, this 
genius would have been rendered immediately ma- 
nifest to his countrymen, but unhappily (perhaps) 
he was a southerner, and united the southern pride 
—the southern dislike to the making of bargains— 


with the southern supineness aad general want of | 


tact in all matters relating to the making of money. 
His book, therefore, depended entirely upon its 
own intrinsic value and resources, but with these 
it made its way in theend, The “intrinsic value” 
consisted first of a very vigorous imagination in 
the conception of the story ; secondly, in artistic 
skill manifested in its conduct; thirdly, in general 
vigour, life, movement—the whole resulting in 
deep interest on the partof the reader. These 
high qualities Mr. Simms has carried with him in 
his subsequent books; and they are qualities which, 
above all others, the fresh and vigorous intellect of 
America should and does esteem. It may be said, 
upon the whole, that while there are several of our 
native writers who excel the author of ‘‘ Martin 
Faber’ at particular points, there is, nevertheless, 
not one who surpasses him in the aggregate of the 
higher excellences of fiction. We confidently ex- 
pect him to do much for the lighter literature of 
his country. 

The volume now before us has a title which may 
mislead the reader. ‘“* The Wigwam and the Ca- 
bin’’ is merely a generic phrase, intended to de- 
signate the subject matter of a series of short tales, 
most of which have first seen the light in the An- 
nuals. ‘* The material employed,” says the au- 
thor, ** will be found to illustrate in large degree, 
the border history of the south. I can speak with 
confidence of the general truthfulness of its treat- 
ment. The life of the planter, the squatter, the 
Indian, the negro, the bold and hardy pioneer, and 
the vigorous yeoman—these are the subjects. In 
their delineation I have mostly drawn from living 
portraits, and, in frequent instances, from actual 
scenes and circumstances within the memories of 
men.’’ 

All the tales in this collection have merit, and 
the first has merit of a very peculiar kind. 
** Grayling, or Murder will Out,’’ is the title. The 


~~ 


story was well received in England, but on this 
fact no opinion can be safely based. ‘‘ The Athe- 
nzum,”’ we believe, or some other of the London 
weekly critical journals, having its attention called 
(no doubt through personal influence) to Carey & 
Hart’s beautiful annual ‘‘ The Gift,’’ found it con- 
venient, in the course of its notice, to speak at 
length of some one particular article, and ‘* Mur- 
der Will Out” probably arrested the attention of 
the sub-sub-editor who was employed in so trivial 
a task as the patting on the head an American book 
—arrested his attention first from its title, (murder 
being a taking theme with a cockney,) and se- 
condly, from its details of southern forest scenery. 
Large quotations were made, as a matter of course, 
and very ample commendation bestowed—the 
whole criticism proving nothing, in our opinion, 
but that the critic had not read a single syllable of 
the story. The critique, however, had at least the 
good effect of calling American attention to the 
fact that an American might possibly do a decent 
thing, (provided the possibility were first admitted 
by the British sub-editors,) and the result was first, 
that many persons read, and secondly, that all 
persons admired the “excellent story in * The 
Gift? that had actually been called ‘ readable’ by 
one of the English newspapers.”’ 

Now had ‘“ Murder Will Out’? been a much 
worse story than was ever written by Professor 
Ingraham, still, under the circumstances, we pa- 
triotic and independent Americans would have 
declared it inimitable; but, by some species of 
odd accident, it happened to deserve all that the 
British sub-sub had condescended to say of it, on 
the strength of a guess as to what it was all about. 
It is really an admirable tale, nobly conceived and 
skilfully carried into execution—the best ghost 
story ever written by an American—for we pre- 
sume that this is the ultimate extent of commenda- 
tion to which we, as an humble American, dare go. 

The other stories of the volume do credit to the 
author’s abilities, and display their peculiarities in 
a strong light, but there is no one of them so good 
as ** Murder Will Out.” 


ASTRONOMY. 


WRITTEN ON VIEWING JUPITER AND HIS SATELLITES. 


BY JAMES ARLINGTON BENNET, LL.D. 


Tuat twinkling star which now adorns the night, 
In heaven’s blue vault, seems but a fainter gleam 
Of thy effulgence, RuiER of all worlds; 

But when we point the glass and catch its phaze, 
A pond’ rous globe like this our earth appears! 
With all variety of light and shade, 

By hilis and dales and sylvan waters strew’d, 
Unfading wonders to our ravish’d eyes! 


Then mute we stand, while music of the spheres 
Enchants to ecstasy our humbled soul! 





We catch the strain, as from angelie hosts 
It comes—and, bow’d to heaven, the God adore! 


Who would not gaze on yonder glorious sight, 
To gain such inspiration from high heaven? 

Who would not soar by that pure sid’real light, 
To view the wonders which are nightly given? 


Who would not draw his knowledge from above, 
Where all is mercy, wisdom, power and love’ 
Who loves astronomy was born to rise, 

For such a sou! is kindred to the skies! 





HEED NOT MY SOUL! 


WORDS WRITTEN AND ADAPTED, 


J. T. S. SULLIVAN, 
TO A GERMAN MELODY BY 
CHR. SCHULZ. 
Con Fuoco 


BY 
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Heed not the world! Tho’ rank and wealth deride thee, 
There’s joy in store, whate’er betide thee, 


Come weal—come woe! Tho’ tempests o’er thee lower,— |} 

j 3 

{ There can be no eternal night! 
; 

; 


Tho’ Fate should frown with threat’ning power,— 
The morn dispels the gloom of night! 
The rock of Faith will stem the tide of sorrow! 
With patience wait the dawning of the morrow ! 
Come weal, come woe! while hope is burning bright! 


The pomp of rank is but an idle story! 
The wealth of mind is man’s sole pride and glory ! 
{ Heed not the world! Thy soul will prove its might! 
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BOUDOIR MELODIES. No. lL—THE TIMID FLOWER. 


BY JOHN K. LASKEY. 


The Lobus, the Lily of Egypt, is a native of Lake Morris, and is one of the most beautiful flowers known. At the 
approach of a storm, when the surface of the lake becomes agitated, it hides its head in the bosom of the water till the 


winds have ceased.— Travels in the East. 


Tuenz is a flower, a timid flower, $ Yes, T have thought, thou timid flower, 
That owns some gentle spirit’s power; How like to thee is woman’s hour! 

It reigneth, like a lonely star, ; Arrayed in Nature’s holiest charms, 
On the blue face of Meeris far— ; She’s joy like Beauty in Love’s arms: 
As on that ever-sunny lake But this cold world hath many a storm 
It sleeps in bloom till tempests wake, Q To beat upon her timid form, 

And then it sinks its head to rest ' And then she seeks her head to hide 
Beneath the billow’s snowy crest. 2 Beneath life’s dark and stormy tide! 
Till wind and wave are hushed and gone § Not like the flower she lifts her head 


When life’s tempestuous storms have fled, 
And leave its ocean calm and bright, 

Like Summer with her gorgeous light! 

Ah! some rude wave that form has broken, 
In roseate bloom all changeless bright, And fades she with a wound unspoken ; 
An emblem of a form more fair, ; Life’s angry storms she could not brave— 
Where light and storm are ever there! , She blooms, but ‘tis beyond the grave! 


The timid flower is all withdrawn ; 
And then it lifts its lily head 

The amber surface for its bed, 

And basks again in gleams of light, 
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“To-morrow is an old deceiver, yet his cheat never 
grows old,” said Doctor Johnson. We may apply this to 
the New Year, with only the difference that the new 
hopes it awakens are as nove! this five thousand eight 
hundred and forty-ninth year of the world as when the 
first New Year dawned upon the unparadised pair. 

We are all looking eagerly onward to the future, hoping 
some great thing will occur which we shall live to see, 
and which will bring us pleasure and advantage. 

If we only thought as ofien and earnestly on what we 
could do as on what we should enjoy, how much more 
usefully would our years be passed! And here another 
remark of Johnson’s is very appropriate. One day when, 
by much exertion, he had pulled a nail out of the bark of 
a plum-tree, he exclaimed, “There, I have done some 
good to-day; the tree might have festered. I make it a 
rule to do some good every day of my life.” 

Who follows his example? It would be a good act to 
begin such a course to-day; and this New Year would 
mark an epoch which, when Time shal! have ended to 
us, will be remembered with more pleasure than though 
we could have the gift of al] the keepsakes which will be 
distributed. 





“Tt is well, in all things, as we go on, to look behind us 
—but what advance can we hope to make with our faces 
constantly turned backward?” is the remark of a great 
painter in regard to his own art; and we think equally 
wise as regards improvement in al! our pursuits. But 
this reminds us— referring to painting—of a letter we have 
lately received from a friend, who has kindly promised 
to give some notice of American artists abroad, for the 
gratification of the readers of our Book. The writer has 
resided at Rome and Florence, and knows intimately our 
distinguished countrymen there. We feel sure the infor- 
mation given will be valuable as well as interesting. In 
the fine arts, particularly sculpture, the American artist 
Powers now stands at the head of his profession. He is, 
undoubtedly, the first sculptor in the world. Those who 
have had the great privilege of looking on that perfectly 
beautiful specimen of his art—the Proserpine— now in the 
possession of Miss Carey, of this city, will not doubt his 
claim—and a high honour it is to the American nation to 
have produced such agenius. But the letters of our friend. 
We give this first one a place in our Table, as it is short 
and did not reach us in season for insertion elsewhere. 


LETTER FROM ROME. 
Rome, Nov, 18—. 

My Dear Mapam,—I left, with others, the Lazzaretto at 
Civiti Vecchia yesterday morning, heartily tired of its 
cheerless accommodations. Our welcome into the town 
was given by a host of officers, porters and beggars. I 
paid some ten or twelve for various services before I 
could get away from the police office and custom house. 
I then wandered about the streets for an hour or two, but 
saw nothing very interesting to the stranger—though the 
location upon the sea is fine, and was pleasing to me after 
my three days’ quarantine. The celebrated bandit Gas- 
poroni is confined here. He was the chief of the last 
organized band of bandits in Italy. I passed near the 


prison. One of the prisoners had a string with a cup 
attached dangling out of one of the upper windows, and 
begged for a few sous. I did not inquire whether he 
shared with the government or not. My feelings were 
now bent on the long-wished-for sight of Imperial Rome. 
We were a party of four—G. and two other gentlemen 
whose acquaintance we had made in the Lazzaretto. 
We sought a vetturino, and during our searches my taste 
for the antique was much gratified by the specimens 
we found. In what century they were built, or to what 
uses they had been placed, no one knew. We finally 
procured a good vetturino, after being assured that we 
would be allowed to pass the gates of Rome init. When 
the horses were brought, we were agreeably surprised 
—they being a handsome span, jet black. We left late 
in the afternoon—the day quite warm and sunny. Wild 
flowers and shrubbery grew in abundance by the road- 
side—and, as our road lay upon the banks of the Medi- 
terranean, we would frequently pass old bridges, ruins 
and towers of ages long gone by. During the night I 
could not sleep, but lay and watched the shadows as we 
passed—listened to the murmuring of the sea as it slightly 
ebbed and flowed—and now and then obtaining a glimpse 
of some picturesque fishing smack lying moored near 
the shore. Early in the morning the dome of St. Peter's 
was in sight, and soon after, upon an eminence, I looked 
down upon the campaniles and purple roofs of the great 
city! We rode in silence through several narrow and 
crooked streets, and were driven to the custom house. I 
asked the officer to change a Napoleon: he retained some 
small part for his trouble, but did not disturb my trunks. 
G. and myself had lodgings engaged in Via Bocca di 
Lione (Lion’s Mouth st.). I was rather pleased to arrive 
in Rome upon the Sabbath. There was a quiet here 
which contrasted pleasantly with the noisy streets of 
Paris, to which I have so lately been accustomed. But 
the day has been passed in excitement, and my hend 
slightly trembles as I sketch these few lines for you. The 
weather is soft and beautiful, and breathing to me is a 
luxury. I feel chegrful, for I feel that [ shall like my 
residence here, and all my fears have vanished. 

Towards evening I went to St. Peter’s to hear the chant- 
ing of vespers. When I entered the door the light of the 
departing sun streamed fuintly through the windows. I 
could see, through the broad and dusky a’sles, here and 
there a stranger or a worshiper walking or kneeling be- 
fore some aliar. I joined a crowd in one of the chapels, 
where priests were chanting an evening hyma. Their 
voices, blended with the rich notes of the organ, fell 
sweetly on the ear, and then seemed to mingle with the 
air and die away in the vast recesses of the great temple. 
You know how fond [ am of Italian music, and can judge 
the effect upon me. 

I shall write you soon again. 





In our December number we gave some remarks on 
the management of children, which were, as we have 
reason to think, very kindly received. We were struck 
by a remark in the “ Diary of Lady Willoughby,” (a book 
which we wish all our friends would read,) in regard to 


her children. We give the passage, 
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“This forenoon my little daughter Fanny showed so 
wilful and froward a spirit, refusing to do that she was 
told, that [ was forced to correct her with some severity. 
She hath of late fallen away from the ready obedience 
wherewith she did formerly attend to my bidding, and I 
do much reproach myself in that I have been neglectful 
of my duty towards her and the others; thus occasioning 
trouble to them and grief and disappointment to myself. 
Sorley tried by divers anxieties, I have too much looked 
to my dear little ones for present joy and comfort, and 
haply, in my forlorn state, with an increasing tenderness, 
have been led to overlook the beginning of unruly and 
disobedient conduct, which ought to have met with cor- 
rection. 

“ As I stood and looked on the little face so lately dis- 
turbed by angry feelings, now quietly asleep, I bewailed 
the effects of my own selfishness.” 

How many mothers might make the same reflections— 
that their own faults have caused the faults of their chil- 
dren! Though this consideration must not hinder the 
parent from checking and correcting the faults of the 
child, it should make the former more earnest to set good 
examples than to punish. 


Some one has written that “a good thing is never done 
twice,” but, in the degrees of comparison the scale is 
ascending; from good we may go to better and best. So, 
although we hope our friends have all been satisfied that 
our Book for the past year has been in the first degree, 
yet we trust that those who sit at our Table during the 
coming year will find that it is—better’ We have an en- 
larged list of contributors, the best writers in America, 
and many abroad will contribute. The excellence of the 
illustrations will, we trust, be unrivaled, though our co- 
temporaries are earnest in their endeavours to keep pace 
with our improvements. We are glad of this. The real 
improvement of literary taste, as well as raising the tone 
of morals and promoting mental advancement, are o}jecis 
of such vast importance, that we rejo'ce at every indi- 
cation of the good work. There is room enough for all; 
work enough for all, and we will trust that the public will 
say—there shal! be ample rewards for all. 
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The duty of the Editors of a Lady’s Periodical are 
similar to the description so eloquently given by a recent 
writer of the power of his own profession. 


“The world is full of glorious likenesses: 

The Poet’s power is to sort these out, 

And to make music from the common strings 

With which the world is strung; to make the dumb 
Earth utter heavenly harmony, and draw 

Life clear and sweet and harmless as spring water, 
Welling its way through flowers.” 


And again he gays, so truly— 


“We live not to ourselves, our work is life ; 
In bright and ceaseless labour, like a star 
That shineth unto all worlds but itself.” 


That “ceaseless labour,” how traly it exemplifies the 
task of an Editor! And has there not gone forth, from this 
our “ Book,” light which has brightened the path of many 
a “wanderer on life’s way,” and made them look for the 
coming of the month, which would bring a new number, 
with more earnesincss than they watched for that of the 
the new moon, the queen of the stars? 

To such friends, to all our friends, we give the warm 
hand of greeting with this our New Year’s number, and 
assure them that, while their smiles lend us the sunbeams 
of success, our “ Book” will reflect the light, and continue 
to increase in brightness and beauty. 


Ovr CorresponpEnts, on this New Year, will accept 
our cordial wishes for their happiness. We hope to hear 
from them often. The following articles are on file for 
publication. “On the Death of a Young Child,” “ Spring,” 
“Stella.” “ The Absent One,” “The Knight and the Maid,” 
“Past Life—a Fragment,” “A Dream,” “Steamer For- 
mosa.” 

There are several for which we have no room. “I'll 
not Describe,” &c, “A Voice from the Country,” “Fe- 
male Education,” “ Anacreon,” “An Essay on Married 
Life,” (had better be sent in the form of a letter to the lady 
for whom it was designed,) “No More,” “Italia,” “To 
Mary,” and several “ Sonnets.” 


————_! soo —————_ 
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“Trifles in Verse; a Collection of Fugitive Poems.” By 
Lewis J. Cist. The author of this work is well known to 
the readers of our “Book.” His contributions always 
evinced refined taste and pure mora! sentiment, and thus 
gave a value to the “irifles,” as he modestly styles them, 
which was highly estimated. We are giad to see these 
poems, with many others, collected in this volume. It is 
a beautiful and an interesting book of poetry, and will 
find much favour with all true lovers of moral excellence 
and noble and tender feelings. Robinson & Jones, Cin- 
cinnati. 

“The Whip-Poor- Will,” by George P. Morris, is a most 
attractive bijou for the season of “ Gifts,” and we presume 
has been very extensively circulated. We should like 
to know the number of bright eyes that have overlooked 
its beautiful embellishments, and united with the poet in 
sympathy for the poor plaintive bird. It is a graceful 
poem exquisitely depicted, and reflects much credit on 
author and artist. 

Messrs. Carey & Hart have published a splendid edition 
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Longfellow. The poetry consists of his choicest pro- 
ductions, illustrated by splendia steel engravings from 
the paintings of an illustrions American artist—Hunting- 
don. No poet of our country has ever seen his works got 
out in such an elegant style as this. The book will bear 
comparison with “ Rogers’ Italy,” “ Rogers’ Poems,” and 
“Campbeli’s Poems,” which are the pride and boast of 
the London press. 

Messrs. Paine & Burgess have published “ The Songs 
and Ballads of George P. Morris. First complete edition.” 
This is a neat pocket volume, and, containing the choicest 
gems of American song, will find its way into every well 
appointed boudoir and drawing-room in the country. 

Messrs. E. H. Batler & Co. have published “A New Die- 
tionary of the English Language.” By Charles Richard- 
son. The publication of Johnson's Dictionary, with the 
quotations on which he founded his definitions, was con- 
sidered as a great era in English literature. But here we 
have a dictionary far superior to Johnson’s great folio, on 
a similar extensive plan, and at a price which would 


of one of the most popular of the American poets—H. W. } have ruined the learned doctor and his bookseller, too. It 
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fills two enormous quarto volumes, and comprises within 
itself a complete thesaurus of words and authorities—a 
sort of history of the English language and literature. 
This dictionary originally composed a part of that great 
national work, the Encyclopedia Metropolitana. It is 
considered the standard of English philology, and no 
library can be considered complete without it. The Pre- 
liminary Essay alone was sufficient ‘o fix the reputation 
of the author in England as one of the most learned and 
able philologisis of the present century. For authors, 
teachers, professors in colleges, divines, jurists and phy- 
sicians, as well as for general readers who wish to form 
their style of writing and conversation on original autho- 
rities, this work is of inestimable value. 

Messrs. Paine & Burgess have published “Trippings in 
Author-Land,” by Fanny Forester, consisting of a choice 
collection of her stories. For vivacity, feeling and naiveié, 
Fanny is unrivaled among living writers. 

Messrs. Lea & Blanchard have published a “History of 
the Huguenots,” by W. 8S. Browning, which is greatly ap- 
proved by critics for force of delineation and liveliness of 
narration. The characters of Coligny, Conde and the 
other great generals of the time of Charles IX, are very 
forcibly sketched in this work, and the whole sad tragedy 
of the religious wars of France is splendidly exhibited. 

Messrs. E. Ferrett & Co. have published several addi- 
tional novels of their cheap series, among which we no- 
tice “The Quiet Husband,” by Miss Pickering, “ The Groves 
of Blarney,” by Mrs. 8. C. Hall, and “The Widow,” by 
Theodore Hook, and “Three Nights in a Life Time,” by the 
author of “ Inshairlack.” 

The same publishers have added to their list of cheap 
music, richly embellished, “Little Nell, a Romance,” by 
Charles West Thomson, adapted to an air from Norma; 
*“ Weep Not,” a companion to the “ Oid Arm Chair,” poetry 
by Charles Jeffreys, music by Henry Russell; “The Light 
of Other Days has Faded,” by Balfe ; “It is better to Laugh 
than be Sighing,” from Donizetti’s Lucrezia Borgia; “Rose 
Atherton,” with a splendid picture ; “Some Love to Roam,” 
ballad by Mackay, music by H. Russell. 

Messrs. Harper & Brothers have published “The Suffer- 
ings of Christ,” by a Layman, a work of great learning 
and ability, which would do honour to any of our theolo- 
gical writers. 

The same publishers have issued a cheap edition of 
Mary Howitt’s “Author's Daughter,” one of her best sto- 
ries, and “Amaury,” by Dumas, the liveliest and least 
exceptionable of the French novelists; “Life in Denmark, 
or Only a Fiddler,” by Mary Howitt; the illustrated edition 
of the “ Wandering Jew;” “The White Boy, a Tale of Ive- 
land,” by Mrs. 8. C. Hall; “The Illustrated Bible (nearly 
complete), Nos. 42 and 43; “Cosmos, a Survey of the Uni- 
verse,” by Baron Von Humboldt, Nos. 1 and 2. 

Messrs. Carey & Hart have published the long-expected 
“ Narratives of the Merovingian Era, or Scenes in the Sixth 
Century, with an Autobiographical Preface,” by M. Au- 
gustin Thierry, author of the “ History of the Conquest of 
England by the Normans.” The “ Quarterly Review,” 
speaking of this work, says, “In which we have a nar- 
rative uniting Walter Scott’s liveliness of detail and 
dramatic effect with the observance of historical truth.” 
Eulogy can peo no farther than this, and the authority is 
first rate. 

The same publishers have issued “George Cruikshank’s 
Table Book,’ edited by Gilbert Abbott & Becket, with 
twenty -two illustrations by George Cruikshank. A good 
eure for low spirits. The same remark will apply to an- 
other recent publication of the same house. “The Myste- 
vies of the Back Woods,” by T. B. Thorpe, author of “Tom 
Owen the Bee Hunter,” with original designs by Darley. 

Messrs. Harper & Brothers have published a new edi- 
tion of “Pilgrim's Progress,” with Adams’ splendid i!lus- 
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trations. Also, as a third number of their “ New Miscel- 
lany,” “ The Philosophy of Mystery,” by Walter Cooper 
Dendy, an extremely interesting book, notwithstanding 
its forbidding title. By the way, we would like to be 
informed where the Messrs. Harpers obtain this exquisite 
white paper, with such a satin-like surface, to print their 
“New Miscellany” on. To read ghost stories on such 
paper and print is a rea! treat. 

Messrs. Thomas Cowperthwait & Co. have published 
a new edition of Mr Picot’s “ Scientific Narrations in 
French,” No. 5 of his series of school books. Our opinion 
of Mr. Picot’s general merit as a professor of the French 
language and literature and an educator of the young, has 
already been expressed. He has no superior in his pro- 
fession. <A practical teacher of such eminence was pre- 
cisely the man best qualified to make a series of school 
class books, and Mr. Picot has surpassed all his prede- 
cessors in the excellence and popularity of his French 
series. The volume before us consists of instructive 
pieces, relating chiefly to scientific and to other interesting 
subjects, intended for reading, translation and particularly 
the school exercise technically called narration, i.e., a 
recitation of the substance of any chapter or piece in the 
pupil’s own French—an exercise, by the way, admirably 
calculated to increase the pupil’s stock of French expres- 
sions and his confidence in conversation. This volume 
not only has the advantage of classical authority, being 
drawn from the best French writers, but it embodies a 
large amount of recent and important scientific and lite- 
rary information. Such books are of inestimable value 
to the pupil, and they afford satisfaction to the faithful 
teacher, who always wishes to give his scholars the 
largest possible amount of benefit from his instructions. 

Messrs. D. Appleton & Co., of New York, and Mr. Geo. 
8. Appleton, of Philadelphia, have published a brilliant 
specimen of embellished literature, entitled “A Booke of 
Christmas Carols.” It is printed in the illuminated style 
of the middle ages, with twenty-four beautiful borders in 
colours and gold. The designs, which consist of fruits, 
flowers, birds, quadrupeds and human figures, are copied 
from the choicest manuscripts of the sixteenth century 
preserved in the British Museum. Among the designs 
are four beautiful missal pictures, viz., the angels appear- 
ing to the Shepherds, the Adoration of the Magi, the Na- 
tivity and the Annunciation. The literary portion of the 
work consists of a selection of the best old English carols 
and gems of devotional poetry of the elder time. This is 
the finest specimen of chromo-lithography ever produced 
in this country. 

The same publishers have just issued “Narrative of the 
Erploring Expedition to the Rocky Mountains in 1842, and 
to Oregon and California in 154344.” By Brevet Captain 
J. C, Fremont, of the Topographical Engineers. The im- 
portance and interest of this work are well understood by 
the public. Itis sold at twenty-five cents per copy. 

Messrs Appletons have just reprinted their beautiful 
edition of “Edgeworth’s Moral Tales.” three volumes in 
one, with Darley’s designs, a fine present for young peo- 
ple. They have also issued * The Mass and Rubrics of the 
Roman Catholic Church,” translated into English, with 
notes and remarks by the Rev. John Rogerson Cotter, A.M. 
This book will gratify a curiosity which many must have 
felt while attending the services of the Roman Catholie 
Church, all, of course, in Latin. 

Messrs. Appletons have published “ The Book of the 
Colonies; comprising a History of the Colonies composing 
the United States, from the Discovery in the Tenth Century 
until the commencement of the Revolutionary War.” Com- 
piled, from the best authorities, by John Frost, LL.D. 
author of the “Book of the Army,” and “ Book of the 
Navy.” This is a delightful book—the narrative clear, 
lively and cheerful—the information comprised in a small 
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compass, but, at the same time, complete and important, 
and the embellishmenis of engravings numerous and 
beautiful. It will, of course, follow the “Book of the 
Navy” and “ Book of the Army” into all well-appointed 
school and social libraries and private reading circles. 
Another volume of the same school library series is enti- 
tled “The Book of Good Examples,” drawn from authentic 
history and biography ; designed to illustrate the benefi- 
cial effects of virtuous conduct. This work is invaluable 
in a moral point of view. The narratives are highty 
interesting, and richly illustrated with engravings. It 
should be inevery young person's hands who desires to be- 
come eminent and happy by upright and virtuous conduct. 

The same publishers have put forth the most perfect 
and accurate edition of the “Common Prayer Book” that 
has ever appeared. It has undergone the authoritative 
revision of several distinguished prelates, and appeurs 
with recommendations from a long list of eminent cler- 
gymen. In paper, print, binding, engravings, illumina- 
tions, &c., it is unrivaled. 

Messrs. Wiley & Putnam have added to their “ Foreign 
Library,” No. 3, “The Rhine,” by Victor Hago, one of the 
most able and popular of the living French writers, who 
describes the scenery and recounts the legends of the 
Rhine with all the enthusiasm and graphic power of an 
artist and the feeling of a poet. 

Messrs. Wiley & Putnam have auded to their “ Library 
of American Books,” No. 6, “ Wanderings of a Pilgrim 
tunder the Shadow of Mont Blanc.” By George B. Cheever, 
D.D. A delightful book, written with a true feeling of 
the beauties of natural scenery, and abounding with per- 
sonal anecdotes of distinguished men, in his intercourse 
with whom the author discovers that reverence for high 
moral and religous traits which wins our sympathy and 
commands our esteem. No. 7, “ Western Clearings,” by 
Mary Clavers, (Mrs. Kirkland,) author of “A New Home 
—who'll follow?” &c. One of Mrs. Kirkland’s most pi- 
quant and lively works, full of those inimitable touches 
of nature and traits of character which have won for the 
author so enviable a reputation among our native writers. 
No. 7, “The Raven and other Poems,” by Edgar A. Poe. a 
collection of fugitive pieces which fully sustain the high 
reputation which the author had previously gained by his 
prose works for power of imagination and command over 
the Fnglish language. Indeed, Poe's masterly facility in 
diction may be supposed to have occasioned the only 
fault which we perceive in any of these poems, an appear- 
ance of careless wantonness in rhythm, which, perhaps, 
after all, may be merely the independent freedom of one 
who cannot bat fee! his own power. All the publications 
of Messrs. Wiley and Puinam are to be found at the book- 
store of Mr. J. W. Moore, in Chestnut street below Fifth. 

Mr. Moore himself has just published “ Household Verses,” 
by Bernard Barton, with two exquisite stee! engravings 
by T. G. Bentley, from original designs by ‘Thomas 
Churchyard. The pure spirit of the poet and the great 
beanty of execution in this book render it an extremely 
appropriate present to a young lady 

Messrs Lea & Blanchard have published “The American 
Electro-Magnetie Tel’graph,” with the reports of Congress 
and a description of all telegraphs known employing elec- 
tricity or galvanism. Hlustrated by 81 engravings. By 
Alfred Vail, Axsistant Superintendent of the Electro-Mag- 
netic Telegraph “or the United States. 

Messrs Wiley & Putnam have added to their “ Library 
of Choice Reading.” Nos 31 and 32, “Proverbial Philoso- 
phy.” by Martin Farquhar Tupper, the richest prose work 
which has appeared since th. times of Jeremy Taylor— 
rich in thought, in language, in imagery and in the pure 
gold of its moral and religious sentiments. No. 35, “The 
Life of Conde,” by Lord Mahon, one of the noblest subjects 
in history treated in a masterly style. We wish that more 
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books of this particular class were reprinted in this coun- 
try. The lasi half century has produced a mass of valu- 
able history and biography in Europe which has been 
totally neglected in this country. Messrs. Wiley & Put- 
nam are doing good service to our American literature 
by enriching our libraries with sterling European books. 
Another valuable portion of their “ Library” consists of 
Nos. 29 and 30, “Specimens of English Dramatic Poets who 
lived about the time of Shakspeare, with notes.” By Cnarles 
Lamb. Some of the choicest parts are here brought to- 
gether of the works of Ford, Daniel, Greville, Ben Jonson, 
Beaumont, Fletcher, Massinger, Shirley and others who 
adorned the best age of British dramatic literature. Sach 
books are worth having. 

Messrs. E Ferrett & Co. have published “The Heiress,” 
by T. S. Arthur, a sweet domestic tale in the author's 
happiest vein. They have also published “The Visionary; 
Srom the Papers of the Count de O——.” A tale from the 
German of Schiller, weil known as a classical production 
of the illustrious German. Also, a new edition of “Stw- 
ries of the American Revolution,” with fine engravings, 
beautifully bound and gilt. 

Mr. Herman Hooker has published an extremely use- 
ful little volame, entitled “Lessons on the Liturgy for 
Sunday Schools.” Also, a cheap edition of Tapper’s most 
popular work, “ Proverbial Philosophy.” Also, a very pro- 
found metaphysical work, entitled “An Examination of 
President Edwards’ Inquiry into the Freedom of the Will.” 
By Albert Taylor Bledsoe. 

Messrs. Walker & Gillis have published, “Kriss Krin- 
gle’s Raree Show for Good Boys and Girls,” a splendid 
quarto juvenile annual, with embellishments on a grand 
scale and extremely entertaining matter. It will be very 
acceptable to the young folks. 

The «ame publishers have also issued “Nursery Rhymes, 
Tales and Jingles,” in a fine illuminated and embellished 
style, which will mike the eyes of the little children 
sparkle with delight. 

Messrs. Walker & (illis have published No. 11 of “Dr. 
Frost's Pictorial Histo: y of the World.” This number com- 
mences the History of he Middle Ages—a most interesting 
and romantic period. ‘The embellishments are truly splen- 
did, especially that of the Emperor Theodosius asking 
pardon of St. Ambrose. 

Messrs. Harpers have published “The Life of Mozart, 
including his Correspondence,” by Edward Holmes, author 
of “A Ram le among the Musicians of Germany.” ‘This 
is a sensible and well-written book, and wil! prove ex- 
tremely acceptable to the lovers of music and the ad- 
mirers of the great «lassical composer, whose works 
are still considered among the best ever produced. The 
volume forms No. 4 of “ Harpers’ New Miscellany,” and 
is to be obtained, together with all the recent publications 
of Messrs. Harpers. at the store of Messrs. G. B. Zieber & 
Co., Third street, below Chestnut. 

Messrs. D. Appleton & Co., of New York, and George S. 
Appleton, Philadelphia, have published “ Sermons preach- 
ed in the Chapel of Rugby School, with an Address before 
Confirmation.” By Thomas Arnold, D.D. First Ameri- 
can edition. This is truly a “young man’s guide” in 
religion and morality, proceeding from a very high au- 
thority. The learned author of the “History of Rome,” 
having been engaged for the greater part of his useful 
life in instructing youth, was peculiarly well qualified to 
produce a compendium of moral and religious duty for 
the use of young people. The manner and occasion of 
the delivery of these sermons were such that the author's 
best efforts were drawn forth forthe benefit of his hearers. 
The style is plain and familiar; but, at the same time, se- 
rious, earnest and fervid, carrying conviction home to 
the conscience, and leaving no excuse for the neglect of 
religious and moral cultivation. 
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